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GREAT war, it seems, must always be followed 
by a revolution. The disturbance of values, ideas 
and social relations is so great that it is impossible 
for any country to revert to the former state of 
igs. It depends on the good sense and practical wisdom of 

ie hole nation what shall be the form and method—even 
jam great shall be the scope—of such a revolution. We may 

uide the new forces and desires that they will not shatter 
fe of the old than we wish to get rid of. The danger is 
ys that we may “empty the baby out with the 

” 

Vhat has caused the present cabinet to decide for abolition 

e poor law is the urgent necessity of reorganizing the pro- 

mn for the sick. This cannot be done in any other way 

i. by taking the sick out of the poor law. ‘Three-quarters 

@® century ago this would not have mattered to the boards 

ardians, who were occupied almost entirely with the relief 

he able-bodied. Nowadays the care of the sick and the 
38m accounts for more than two-thirds of their expenditure. 

Stake the sick and the feebleminded out of the poor law is, 

“@giar as four-fifths of the poor law unions are concerned, to 

tk the bottom out of the workhouse, and, indeed, of the 

ile poor law system_as it has developed today. Now that 
county boroughs and county councils provide for the 

Taitics and mentally defective; give old age pensions to per- 

over 70; educate nearly all the children in their schools; 

), feed them when they are found to be hungry, and see to 

‘Thimedical treatment of their ailments; and are certain to 

tame more and more responsible for the able-bodied unem- 

a ed, not even the most conservative-minded statesman could 

i SH) the boards of guardians in existence once the sick and 

yam were withdrawn from them. If all the persons need- 

edical attendance and nursing are taken out of the poor 

‘9@ the boards of guardians—and all the army of officials 
| they have to maintain—would find themselves with next 
“Nothing to do. A separate organization could no longer be 

Mp... 6s 
‘he poor law, by its very nature, even under the very best 
‘d of guardians, cannot deal properly with disease as we 
‘wish it to be dealt with, namely, from the standpoint of 
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‘3 eal government, Westminster, May 15-17; given to the Survny 
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The Coming Revolution in Local 
Government 
By Sidney VW ebb 


prevention. It can very seldom get the cases early enough. 
This is partly owing to the stigma and disgrace attendant on 
poor law relief, which the Local Government Board and the 
nation, for three-quarters of a century, deliberately fostered. 
It is very largely due to the atmosphere of deterrence with 
which the boards of guardians and the relieving officers have 
nearly everywhere surrounded themselves, in order to stave off 
applicants. Nowadays, when many poor law guardians have 
changed their minds and would like to get rid of the stigma 
and the deterrence, they are unable to do so. Very few people 
go for the first time to the relieving officer without shame and 
repugnance; or come before the board without a feeling of dis- 
grace. Hence no sick person comes for help until he is abso- 
lutely comnelled to do so. When the sick person at last con- 
sents to apply, it may not be too late for the patching up with 
medicines and dressings which is all that the sick person ex- 
pects, and all that the poor law aims at doing, but it is too late 
for really preventive treatment. But even if this deterrence 
could be altered, it would still be impossible for the poor law 
to have any proper system of dealing with sickness, because we 
now see that this depends on the earliest possible treatment. It 
is the fundamental principle of the poor law that it can deal 
only with the destitute when they have become destitute, and 
for as long as only they are destitute. When sickness is just 
beginning—the very time when the doctor should be called 
in—there is usually no destitution. By the time the patient is 
so bad as to be unable to go to his work, and destitution sets 
in, the case has often become irremediable. It is just as if a 
hospital was debarred from treating any wound until gangrene 
had set in. If we are going to spend public money on a large 
and very costly campaign against disease, we must not only 
get rid of the waste of overlapping services but also take care 
that our money is applied in the right way, for prevention as 
well as for treatment. We must, therefore, disconnect our 
public provision for the sick from any connection whatsoever 
with the poor law, and deal with all patients not as paupers to 
be deterred but as citizens to be encouraged to use the public 
medical service and the public hospital with no more shame or 
reluctance than they use the post office or the council school. 
This can never be done under even the best administered poor 
law. 

But the reason for the abolition of the poor law itself is not 
merely the practical one that it is impossible to maintain the 
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workhouses, and the separate poor law organization once the 
sick and infirm are removed from its care. The whole poor 
law organization, which is still costing for the United King- 
dom somewhere about seventeen million pounds per annum, 
has become redundant. During the past half century there has 
gradually grown up another way of dealing, out of public 
money, for every one of the various classes of persons whom 
the community has to help. In an ordinary county borough, 
such as Manchester or Leeds, the town council now provides 
for maternity and infancy; for the education and even the 
maintenance and medical treatment of children of school 
age; for everything required by various large classes of the sick 
of all ages; for the lunatics, mentally defective, and feeble- 
minded; for the pensionable aged, and for the able-bodied un- 
employed. But these are all the classes that the board of 
guardians provides for! ‘The overlapping has become uni- 
versal. We cannot go on with the waste involved in main- 
taining in every town duplicate staffs and duplicate institutions, 
at the expense of the rates and taxes, for all the several classes 
for which we provide help; one set for those who are tech- 
_nically destitute and who are stigmatized as paupers, and an- 
other set for those who are not so stigmatized and are wel- 
comed as citizens—especially when it is often a matter of 
chance which are dealt with in one way and which in the other. 
If we are to have economy and efficiency in our local govern- 
ment, we must either merge the municipal services in those 
of the poor law or merge the services of the poor law in those 
of the municipality. There can be no doubt which of these 
alternatives will be chosen. 

Observe what is in question is a merging of services, a union 
of staffs and institutions, not merely’a transfer of this or that 
work from the board of guardians to the town council. ... 
It is not a question of merely substituting one directly-elected 
body for another, or one committee for another. It is merg- 
ing the poor law medical staff and the poor law infirmary in 
the larger and more comprehensive public health service of the 
municipality, which will have its series of properly classified 
hospitals, maternity clinics and infant nurseries, dispensaries, 
sanatoria, convalescent homes and homes of retuge for the 
chronic invalids and the infirm aged. It is a merging of the 
‘separate poor law schools or cottage homes, and all the board- 
ing-out, in the wider and more specialized educational system 
which the council maintains for all the children and young 
persons. It is a merging of the all-too-scanty poor law pro- 
vision for the feebleminded in the more extensive and more 
expert provision that the council makes for the mentally de- 


Gary and the Foreigner’s Opportunit 
By Estelle M. Sternberger : 


CHAIRMAN, IMMIGRANT AID AND AMERICANIZATION COMMITTEE, CINCINNATI SECFION, COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN 


ARY has an estimated population of approximately 

80,000 of which at least 50 per cent is said to be of 

foreign birth. Unlike Cincinnati, which has an 

Americanization Executive Committee to concen- 
trate the work of all agencies interested in Americanization, 
Gary has made no attempt to deal with its problem in a cen- 
tralized way. Industrial, educational, religious, civic and 
patriotic organizations have approached it independently and 
from different standpoints. Concerted Americanization cam- 
paigns such as have gone on in many cities throughout the 
country have not been undertaken. 
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fective of all grades. With regard to the able-bodied the j 
is a definite rejection of all the ways in which the poo: 
deals with the man physically. and mentally ably to work, 
is destitute through inability to obtain employment, an 
commission to the council, by the agency of a new comr i 
on which organized labor must be specially represented, 
the whole problem of how best to prevent unemployme 
subject which has always been quite outside the guar 
scope), and where it is not prevented, to find either wo 
maintenance for the unemployed. . . ' 

There is a decisive reason why no continuance of any pal tif 
ular board of guardians is possible. Under what statut 
powers would it propose to act? The union of all the sepai 
poor law services with those of the municipality in itself ni 
sarily involves the repeal of all the poor law statutes, and 
dropping of all the existing poor law orders, which will 
to be applicable. It is not suggested that any of the power; 
the guardians should be. transferred to the town council 
these powers will simply cease and determine. ‘The 
council will take over the services of the guardians and 
minister them under the town council’s existing powers, | 
public health, education, lunacy, unemployment and other ai 
which will need only slight amendment to enable this to 
done. It need hardly be observed that any other course wo 
meet with a storm of opposition. No town council would e¢ 
sent for a moment to come under the terribly out-of-date pr 
law statutes and poor law orders, with their stigma and odh 
and with the subjection that they involve to the meti 
supervision and peremptory commands of the Local Go 
ment Board. Every town council will naturally deal with 
sick under the public health acts, and with the children um 
the education acts. When the transfer of the poor law servi 
is made, the poor law will cease to exist. ; 

One final word. Will the change anywhere raise the ra 
On the face of it, no. ‘The council’s rate will no doubt g 
but the poor rate will cease altogether. Of course, we ¢ 
effect a vast improvement in the prevention and treatme 
disease, and in the care of the infants, the children. the mente 
defective, the aged and the unemployed without increasing @} 
expense. But the government has already promised a OB 
plete revision of the grants in aid which, so far as health 
education are concerned, will be largely increased. With: 
cessation of the grants now made to the boards of guardiam 
the new grants will have to be so adjusted as to provide | 
in no place shall the abolition of the poor law involve “7 
crease in the rates. 


The foremost agency in Americanization work in Gary 
the public school system, though the term Americanizatia ' 
never used in connection with any part of its program. Su 
intendent William A. Wirt is of the opinion that the aggres 
attitude that characterizes most Americanization activ: 
tends to do more harm than good. The foreigner resents 
attitude that, in his mind, aims to crush out every spark of | 
and attachment which he has toward the land of his bift 
This feeling is intensified because of the interest and symp 
with which he observes the progress and struggle of his | 
or people in Europe for self-determination and indepen 


iy ne hood. An instance of this attitude was clearly indicated 
wy fu.certain foreign group, composed of radical and conserva- 
Fe sjunits. These two units were originally opposed to each 
* ul , but when public announcement was made of an Amer- 
sin zation program upon the part of some local agency, they 
: al pined their strength and expended every effort in a prop- 
I e da among their own numbers to discourage attendance at 
“liles or activities fostered by any local American agency. 
. school authorities noticed an appreciable decrease in the 


i; iapdance at the night-school classes as a result. 


Ny, 


p iperintendent Wirt is consequently of the opinion that all 
siume@s aiming to faciliate the Americanization of the immi- 
hi should be termed “ opportunity classes.” “The emphasis 
Wild be placed upon the effort to convince the foreign-born 
‘ i lent that his utilization ot all educational facilities of the 
will greatly enhance his opportunities and be to his ad- 
Ml 4 age. Therefore the Gary public school system has no 
Wp of activities that are specifically termed Americanization 
jities. There is, first of all, the night-school, which holds 
Hessions on five successive nights of each week. ‘These 
es are for the American citizen as well as for the unnat- 
zed foreigner. There are classes in English, arithmetic 
spelling; commercial classes; classes in citizenship, chem- 
F q and electricity; foundry, forse and machine work; and 
ya fastic classes. For the women there is in addition instruc- 
SE in cooking, sanitation, household arts, arts and crafts. 
if q vy man and women is free to choose according to his 
x , ajests. 
liad ane of the most effective opportunities for educational work 
@esented through the “ community sings,” which are held 
: vie various school centers on different evenings. ‘Through 
_jilase of slides, large numbers of foreign-born residents are 
; t the patriotic songs and many popular songs; great suc- 
“has been achieved with these groups as a result of the co- 
4 ation between the school authorities and the Young Men’s 
“i stian Association. Educational films of American inter- 
a Sire also offered, and frequent programs in which the chil- 
om | participate. In addition to these several activities, every 
ssl (cement is offered the several groups to organize, by plac- 
a the large school auditoriums at their disposal for Sunday 
2 "ee ‘ings. 
| a ne of the most interesting undertakings in Americaniza- 
‘work and one with great possibilities is the night-school 
md ifr the auspices of the Welfare Committee of the Gary 
I-ks of the Illinois Steel Company. An evening school in 
Boose technical subjects pertaining to the manufacture 
Feel is conducted for all employes. These courses are of- 
M on four different evenings of the week. For the ad- 
Migaee of the non-English-speaking employes, one evening a 
#x is devoted to the study of English. Three classes are 
Wided for: an elementary class, an intermediate class and 
i} dvanced class. The sessions are held in the classrooms in 
Gain office building. These English classes are limited in 
if T dance, the total enrollment of the three classes not ex- 
ming two hundred. 


“oe ‘len who are engaged in certain forms of aint work are 
vif i an opportunity te leave their tasks to attend the weekly 
1 ons of the class in English. The possibilities that such an 
_@angement suggests is what makes this undertaking of inter- 
of If such classes were provided throughout the factories 

) industries of Gary, during the working hours of the em- 
| 4 Hes, a tremendous step forward would be made in the work 

@imericanization. If classrooms were provided at different 
A J ts in the manufacturing plants and groups of men were 
“Based from their tasks at certain periods during the day 
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and night to attend classes in English, thousands upon 
thousands could be reached instead of the present few 
hundreds. 

A third agency engaged in educational work among the for- 
eign-born i is the Y. M. C. A. The Y. M. C. A. feeling that 
there is a need for greater intimacy between the pupil and the 
teacher, accordingly offers instruction in English and citizen- 
ship to small groups for a period extending over a limited num- 
ber of weeks. A representative also visits the clubs and the 
billiard parlors and wherever the foreign men congregate to 
assure them of a personal interest. He discovers their needs, 
offers information on naturalization and citizenship, and points 
out the facilities offered them by the city. To increase interest in 
its efforts, the Y. M. C. A. has also organized a Cosmopolitan 
Council, composed of representative men from the several for- 
eign groups. This council was formed for the purpose of 
fostering a closer understanding among various foreign groups 
through the frequent association of their representatives; for 
the discussion of plans and methods of Americanization work; 
and for the purpose of providing a nucleus that shall further 
its program in the various foreign-speaking organizations rep- 
resented in the council. | 

The Neighborhood House, in the very heart of the foreign 
settlements of Gary, is another organization that is promoting 
Americanization influences. It offers courses in English, en- 
courages the organization of Red Cross sewing units, and in- 
duces the men and women to form organizations among them- 
selves. During the past year, fourteen foreign lodges, for 
both men and women, held their regular meetings here. Clubs 
were formed among the boys and girls, who represent the most 
potent agency for extending the influence of America’s ideals 
and customs and methods into the homes of the foreign-born 
residents, 

The visiting nurses of the city and the local Red Cross 
chapter represent another force for really effective American- 
ization work. The tactful, considerate and sympathetic 
visitor who is concerned with the hygienic aspect of the home 
she enters, can win the confidence of the foreign-born women 
and so teach them many household needs and household meth- 
ods that make for real Americanization. She serves as a con- 
necting link between these homes and the outside world 
of opportunity. 

But with all these facilities and agencies, it is only a rela- 
tively small proportion of the foreign population that is 
reached. ‘The public schools have succeeded to a greater de- 
gree than any of the other agencies. In the year 1917-18, 
1,900 men and women were enrolled in the night-schools, 
but in the present year this number has fallen to approximately 
1,000. ‘Though 90 per cent of the enrollment is made up of 
foreign men and women, it still represents only a very small 
fraction of the group to be reached. Nor do the schools and 
classes promoted by the United States Steel Corporation, by 
the Y. M. C. A. and the Neighborhood House reach more 
than an insignificant portion of this number. 

There are many causes and conditions that account for this 
situation. The close and sympathetic interest with which the 
foreigner, in many instances, follows the developments across 
the sea undoubtedly engrosses his attention to the exclusion of 
any desire to accommodate himself to American institutions 
and interests. With this mental pre-occupation, he does not 
readily avail himself of the opportunities and facilities that 
are offered him. We must also reckon with the general prob- 
lem of illiteracy that prevails among many of the foreign 
groups. Many of them have never had the incentive or en- 
couragement to learn to read and write, even in the land of 
their birth. They have not yet come to appreciate the ben- 
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efits that come from educational opportunities, and so they are. 


indifferent to any educational effort. There are also prejudices 
to be overcome, especially the prejudice that the men have 
toward education for women. The director of the night-school 
tells of an incident that occurred at one of the schools which 
- many of the foreign women are accustomed to attend. The 
husband of one of them happened to come one evening and, 
discovering that his wife was there using the facilities of the 
gymnasium and the swimming pool, ordered her to “‘ go home.” 
But he himself immediately went into the men’s gymnasium. 


Another hindrance in the way of more extensive educa- 
tional work is that of the fatigue of the workmen after a 
strenuous day of twelve hours or so. These men do not have 
the inclination to go to the public school classes or to return 
to the educational quarters of the steel plant, which are quite 
distant from their place of residence. There is also the lack 
of interest induced by a situation that permits them to attend 
classes only on alternate weeks, due to the shift arrangement 
in the industrial plants. The public-school classes are ar- 
ranged so as to meet this problem; the classes are so arranged 
as to meet on alternate weeks. The difficulties present in other 
cities, where men do not attend the evening classes because the 
course of instruction is so arranged that only a favored few 
can attend every night and every week, are removed by this 
plan of continuous instruction through alternate weeks. But 
there still remains the problem of suspended interest—which 
often leads to a complete loss of interest. The only remedy 
for this situation is that of factory instruction during the 
course of the working day or working period. ‘There is no 
other way in which this problem can be met with any con- 
siderable degree or measure of effectiveness. 


““Woman’s Place ’’ 


Though the public schools offer evening classes for women, 
only a very small percentage attends. ‘The prejudice against 
education for women has been mentioned. ‘The question of 
provision for the young children so as to enable the mothers 
to go to these classes, is another difficulty that suggests itself. 
There is one possibility, however, of increasing the women’s 
interest and attendance, namely, by providing afternoon classes. 
The great obstacle to this extension of the school’s program 
is that of providing sufficient space and teachers to take care 
of such afternoon classes. ‘The Gary schools are planned, in 
addition to other purposes, to accommodate a maximum num- 
ber of children in a minimum amount of space. As a result, 
every part of the school plant is utilized for the children from 
8:15 A. M. until 4:15 P. M., the school day. There are not 
' sufficient facilities to care for any additional classes during the 
afternoons, for the convenience of the women. 

The only possible avenue of approach to these large num- 
bers of foreign women is through the organization of circles 
of limited numbers to meet in their own homes for purposes 
of instruction and sociability. Programs could be arranged, 
under the auspices of the several foreign groups, presenting the 
contributions and achievements of their respective nationalities 
to civilization and to the development of American institu- 
tions. The folk-songs and native dances, presented under 
these same auspices, would go far toward overcoming the at- 
titude of aloofness that now characterizes the foreign-born 
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our foreign-born residents. 
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women, and also toward enlarging the interest and s 
thetic understanding of our American women in relati 


This plan would require a host of women sae espe 
trained for this task and ready to undertake this opport 
for community service with eagerness and sincerity. Th 
at present no provision in the city for the training of s1 
workers. An Americanization institute-has been suggested 
the writer to enlist the interest of the American women 
to prepare them for such a program of Americanization 5 
vice; and a course of classes and lectures on Americaniza 
is now being outlined. It is planned to include several nei 
boring cities in this institute. 

Whether the work among this large population of for 
born residents is viewed as an effort to better their own opp 
tunities or to make Americans of them, the fact remains t 
too small a proportion of their number is either receivin 
taking advantage of the facilities offered by these several lo 
agencies. The great need is that of centralization of effort. 
civic body should be formed to further community educati 
This central committee on community education should 
cern itself with the American-born as well as with the for 
born. It should have representatives of all groups, edu 
tional, commercial, industrial and civic, and also represent 
tives of the various foreign societies and foreign-born grout 
A wider use of the school plant and its night classes could 
urged upon the English-speaking and non-English speakin 
groups. 

The present method of reaching the foreign-born men 4 
women through the children at school and through announe 
ments and appeals in English seems insufficient. The coop 
tion of the foreign-language newspapers should be solicited a 
used to utmost advantage. A common program should } 
formulated and apportioned to the several existing agencie 
The industries should be urged to extend their present e 
tional classes, particularly their English and citizensh 
classes. The schools should be assisted through communi 
cooperation and through the foreign language press and 
eign societies in urging the people to avail themselves, to 
greater degree, of the school’s facilities, and in encouragin 
them to join even more heartily in the school’s social activitie 
The women’s organizations should be induced to share 
responsibility and effort of such a program of community ¢ e 
ucation, and, through an Americanization institute, train 
body of willing and efficient workers to assume the initiati 
and leadership in the activities among the foreign-born womel 
And, finally, public interest could be educated to the poi 
where better housing conditions could be assured the ne 
comer and the foundations of a truly American home laid. | 

It is the common responsibilities in the upbuilding of Amer=1 
ica, of its ideals and opportunities, and in fostering a closers 
sense of unity and fellowship among all the inhabitants off 
this land that should be more strongly emphasized. Ame 
ica benefits through its masses of residents of foreign birth, a 
our foreign-born men and women benefit through Americal 
Our concern, however, is not limited to the material advantagek 
of the one or the cher! Our aim and our goal is the creatigil) 
of an American nation and an American civilization, in 
consummation of which all who seek refuge under Ameri 
banner shall join in harmony and fraternity. 
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SUN WORSHIP 


"4YLOR, who should be trusted in such things, says that 
% sun worship “is by no means universal among the lower 
§ races of mankind but manifests itself in the upper levels 
favage religion in districts far and wide over the earth, 
ean. assuming the prominence which it keeps and develops in 
iifaiths of the barbaric world.” One should not be sur- 
“yd, therefore, that among the keepers of the public con- 
ace upon a certain hill in the District of Columbia there 
tld have broken out a revolution of religious fervor 
“nst the attempt, originated a year ago, to deflect the 
‘Bred conduct of the American people from the predeter- 
2d time division of the sun’s course. ‘That among the 
ggshippers of Osiris the simple shepherds and peasant folk 


‘ld have been so many priests of Set—manufacturers of 
and electricity with which to beguile the hours of Dark- 
. Indeed it has been impiously suggested that these latter 
@ not have been solely prompted by the public good. 
de that as it may, said keepers of the p.c. have decided by 
irge majority that it was wrong for the American people 
et forth their clocks, and that the recent departure from 


i 


istrict chronology of the sun-dial must cease next October. 


‘onine the security of the nation to do so in times of peace. 
' gong the infidels who tried to maintain the practice were 
Wajority of industrial employers, social workers, and a large 
ority of representatives of labor—all for once agreed upon 


bah and pastime; also a majority of medical. men, especially 
Mise interested in the prevention of tuberculosis. A major- 
‘\of labor men, on the other hand, seem to have become 
iivinced that manipulating the clock was a device of em- 
Hyers to stave off the demand for a shorter working day, and 
Yrefore joined the farmers and the lighting interests in urg- 
9) the repeal of daylight saving. 


MAKING SOCIAL WORKERS 
in COLLEGE is to establish and maintain a train- 


ing school for social work as its contribution to the pro- 
gram of social reconstruction. The school will be a grad- 
(te professional school and at the same time a novel experi- 
‘/nt in professional training. The novelty of the project 
M3 in its rather sharp separation of theory and_ practice. 
)1irteen months’ courses are offered in medical social work, 
W/nmunity service and psychiatric social work, and a shorter 
Sarse in child welfare. The longer courses are divided into 
®) 0 consecutive summer sessions of two months each, held at 
“lorthampton, and a practice period of nine months between 


the two, in Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. 

This separation of theory and practice is in part due to 
necessity, Northampton not offering adequate facilities for field 
work; but it is also due to a belief on the part of those direct- 
ing the undertaking that the advantages of such a scheme more 
than counterbalance its disadvantages. The disadvantages of 
the usual combination of theory and practice training are 
claimed to be, first, that ‘‘ practice work with social cases and 
social conditions cannot be carried on satisfactorily with inten- 
sive instruction, since it is not possible to regulate human prob- 
lems so that experience will run parallel with theoretical in- 
struction ;” and, second, that confusion of effort comes of divid- 
ing the time of the student between two lines of activity 
(theory courses and field work) requiring quite different 
mental adjustments on her part. 

The first session of the training school will open July 7. 
The theory courses in the first summer session will introduce 
the student to her chosen field of activity; the practice period 
following will, it is believed, confirm, correct and deepen the 
conceptions presented in the introductory courses; while the 
courses of the second summer session will deal mainly with the 
technical problems presented during the practice period. ‘The 
field work will be under supervisors who work in the centers 
where the students are sent for their practice training. Super- 
vision will take the form of conferences, consultations between 
student and supervisor, reports on work done, etc. Dr. E. E. 
Southard, Dr. Richard C. Cabot, Dr. John L. Elliott, Dr. 
Henry D. Chapin and other well-known educators and social 
workers will be associated with the school. The director is 
Prof. F. Stuart Chapin, professor of sociology and economics 
at Smith College. 


THE COOPERATIVE SCHOOL 


HEN, in the midst of its fourth year, the Training 

School for Community Workers, in New York, ran 

into war-time costs on one hand and war-time difficul- 
ties in raising money on the other, it all but closed its doors. 
The director, John Collier, put the school’s case before the 
students, offered his services without fee and left the rest to. 
them. And the students, who are mostly mature men and 
women, turned to and saved the school. Now they and the 
alumni have gone a step further and made of it a cooperative 
institution, financed by shares of $10 each, which they are sell- 
ing to themselves, their friends and next year’s students. Any- 
one may buy as many shares as he likes but, by true cooperative 
practice, he may have only one vote. And that is important, 
for “all questions of policy, personnel and method are de- 
termined by vote of the share-holders,” including not only the 
general policies of the school but the choice of lecturers and 
subjects. It is expected that the lecturers’ fees will be met 
by the tuition fees of students; the equipment and the modest 
overhead costs by the sale of shares. ‘In cooperative 
language,” says an announcement, “it can be said that a co- 
operative school sells education and buys it.” The Training 
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School for Community Workers was established and has been 
conducted by John Collier as one of the varied activities of 
the People’s Institute. Its purposes are: 
To discover and train men and women for leadership in the new 
democratic community movement; to maintain a scientific and non- 
partisan survey of the social order as experienced in the life of the 
community, to interpret the laws, social and psychological, that 
govern human relationships; to lead neighborhoods and communities 
in new cooperative enterprises for health, for happiness, for knowl- 
edge; to demonstrate the local adaptations in the mechanism of gov- 
ernment which are needed in order that government may become 
humanly efficient; to bring people through group organization, near 
to their government, in order that political democracy shall become 
more substantial and that government shall meet the human need. 
Both whole-time training and special courses will be offered 
in community council and neighborhood center work, in com- 
munity health work, recreation, industrial cooperation and 
cooperative art. Special emphasis will be laid on practical 
field work. “ The school will not merely talk about life, nor 
in its field work cause its students to go through motions which 
are like life. From the first day, according to individual 
capacity, the students will find themselves charged with re- 
sponsibilities within community groups—groups of plain people 
who through community organizations are trying to under- 
stand and master the world in which they live.” 


THE OHIO HEALTH PLAN 
a Pee passage of the Hughes health district act in Ohio, 


which reorganizes local health administration and maps 

out a comprehensive public health program marks the 
second’ step of a reform instituted in 1917. At that time 
the old state board of health was abolished and the present 
Department of Health, headed by a single commissioner with 
an advisory public health council, was established in its place. 
The department has a staff of sixty persons and maintains 
divisions and bureaus devoted to administration, sanitary en- 
gineering, communicable diseases, public health nursing, tuber- 
culosis, etc. 

Efficiency of organization, sound financial methods, trained 
personnel and a carefully worked out program of activities are 
characteristics of the new plan. Each city of more than 25,000 
and each county area outside such cities will constitute a 
health district, employing a whole-time health commissioner 
with at least one public health nurse and one clerk. Provisions 
for the union of county districts or of a county and a city dis- 
trict in special cases give needed flexibility to the plan of or- 
ganization but it is expected that approximately one hundred 
districts will be erected through the state. The new scheme 
replaces a system of more than 2,100 city, village and town- 
ship health districts, all independent of each other, subject to 
a little state control and almost totally lacking in trained per- 
sonnel. Civil service rules for appointments under the reor- 
ganized system are laid down, to avoid partisan political in- 
terference with the health machinery and to insure the main- 
tenance of a high standard of qualifications for employes. 
Financial support for health activities is assured by making 
expenditures for that purpose a second lien on local revenues, 
only public debt charges having a prior claim. A state sub- 
sidy up to a maximum of $2,000 per year per district is pro- 
vided. Included within the scope of the local health depart- 
ment’s duties as prescribed by the law are: recording of mor- 
bidity statistics, control of communicable diseases, medical 
supervision of school children, free treatment of venereal 
diseases, inspection of charitable, penal and other institutions, 
inspection of food-handling establishments and medical exam- 
ination of persons employed therein, child welfare activities, 
measures for prevention and treatment of trachoma, abate- 

. ment of nuisances, establishment of adequate laboratory facil- 
ities, free distribution of diphtheria antitoxin and all other 
activities “‘ necessary to protect the public health and to pre- 
vent disease.” “The district health boards are to have com- 
plete independence in purely local matters. The state depart- 
ment will keep a check on their activities through a staff of 
eight supervisors, 
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Great dependence will be placed upon public health nurse} 
for carrying on the work of the local health departments 
Four district supervising nurses, with the state divided 0 
them, are to be added to the staff of the state Department o 
Health, under the direction of the department’s director of 
nursing service. ‘These nurses will serve as field workers, ad@ 
vising the nurses employed by the local health departments} 
and supervising and coordinating their activities. The nev} 
law requires each local board of health to employ at least on 
nurse, with such additional nurses “as may be necessary fox 
the proper conduct of its work.” “Such number of publil 
health nurses shall be employed,” it is further prescribed, “a 
is necessary to provide adequate public health nursing servies 
to all parts of the district.” 


WHILE THE SUN SHINES 
| D geke revisions in New York city, to judge from 


4 


crestfallen mien and anguished statements of everyon 

one meets, have followed each other in a perfect hurrs 

cane during the last few weeks; and there is at least on: 
authentic case of suicide because of the exactions of a landloré 
The reason for this unseemly haste of landlords to make haz 
is to be found in the formulation of plans by the state legis! 
lature to bring back the determination of house rents to . 
proper, economic, non-profiteering level. Last week, confer; 
ences between the organizations principally interested, th! 
Mayor’s Committee on Rent Profiteering, the Housing Com 
mittee of the State Reconstruction Commission, the city Tene 
ment House Department and the Tenement House Commiti 
tee of the Charity Organization Society, ended in agreeme 
upon four measures of immediate relief; and within a few 
hours these measures were translated into statutes by botlt 
houses of the legislature. ‘They are: 
An amendment of the tenement house law permitting the alteraz 
tion of four-story and basement private houses into apartment house 
accommodating not more than four families without conforming to al 


the rigorous standards adopted for the construction of apartmer 
houses proper. 


An amendment of the state banking law enabling savings banki 
to lend up to 60 per cent upon the value of land and buildings i 
course of construction. 


An amendment of the law governing the relation between landlor 
and tenant decreeing that a landlord must give to a tenant who ha: 
no written lease but is paying the agreed rent at least twenty days 
notice of the termination of his tenancy. 


An amendment of the municipal court act of the city of New Yort 
empowering a municipal court justice to stay the issuance of a war 
rant evicting a tenant in an apartment or tenement house for ; 
maximum period of twenty days, providing the tenant deposit th 
amount of rent for this period in court or pay it to the landlord. 

The Real Estate Board of the city has issued a protes# 
against the decision of such weighty questions in a special ses 
sion of the legislature—called primarily to ratify the federas 
suffrage amendment, which it did—but there is a genera 
feeling that even this immediate action will hardly suffice te 
prevent severe hardship this coming fall unless equally promp: 
measures are taken by the legislature to ensure the building: 
of more houses at once. The Reconstruction Commission 
it will be remembered, is endeavoring to raise capital privately, 
for the financing of large-scale housing enterprise. ‘That plan 
has met with wide public interest but, of course, takes time 
to mature. 


HOW TO MAKE AMERICANS 
hee Education Committee of the New York Stat 


Commission on Reconstruction, of which Felix Adler i: 

chairman, has issued a report on Americanization which 
without going into much detail or supporting its findings with! 
the results of original investigations, emphasizes a few hom 
truths which social workers have’ often insisted upon, as, for 
instance, the necessary difference in the methods applied ta 
illiterates and to intelligent foreigners who merely have tha 
misfortune of not knowing the English language. They be: 
lieve that American history should be taught in the foreign: 
er’s own language; that the native also needs ‘Amerieanas 


n, and this intellectually, emotionally and volitionally; that 
ii: first thing to teach is the ‘‘ American habit of accepting the 
irdict of the majority whenever it’ has been rendered accord- 
to law.” The recommendations are, briefly: 

hat the annual fund at the disposal of the State Department 
ne mericanization be increased as far as the financial condition 
) the state will permit; 

‘}The enactment of a bill establishing continuation schools for boys 


id girls at work under eighteen years; 


“That lectures and stated courses in American institutions and 


‘The committee believes that in such lectures the use of the foreign 
fague, instead of being forbidden, should be allowed and even 
ouraged as a necessary provisional means of conveying the essen- 
il American point of view to the foreigners who intend to make 
ir home with us. 

The second program is a more detailed and ambitious one. 
i) was drafted by the Americanization Committee of the 
)ducation Department of the General Federation of Women’s 


The United States has had one reconstruction period in which she 
s no pride—a sorry period in her history, which should be forgotten 
‘G@ccept for the value of its lessons at this time. 


92-reconstructed from the Civil War in which the North liberated 
Mie Negroes from slavery. After the blood of the nation had been 
Jhed to secure their freedom, the Negroes were left unadjusted to 
jieir conditions and new relationships—they were left without 
‘equate help from the nation—a southern problem. 

If proper reconstruction had followed liberation; if national help 
‘ad been given promptly, and sustained; if the government had 
een skillful enough to enlist with it instead of against it, the right- 
fiinded sentiment of the South for the education and rehabilitation 
if the Negro, he would not have furnished, in 1910, 40 per cent 
our 5,510,163 illiterates. 

¥ Mentioning that of the total illiteracy in this country 40 
yer cent is that of native-born Negroes, 28 per cent that of 
Niative-born white and 32 per cent of foreign-born white, black 
ind yellow, the report concludes that illiteracy is overwhelm- 
ingly a native-born problem; and that the first task of Amer- 
fcanization is not among foreigners. The second section tries 
fo bring light into the vague conception of what American- 
ation means. Here again, the contribution made is so orig- 
Inal in presentation that a part of it must be given in quota- 
tion: After pointing out that the Americanization activities 
of many federal and national bodies ‘‘ lose themselves in the 
yague term education” and “ fail to use education in the 
-arger sense as relating to national standards,” the report 
jontinues : 


/ All fail to recognize that the primary factor for or against Amer- 
icanization is found in the field of industry—the field to which the 
ass of immigrants has been lured by the carefully planned propa- 
anda of our over-seas labor and steamship agents—and that the 
fAmericanization of industry is the first and most important step to 
%e taken in any sane program; the second step is to standardize 
using, for upon these two things, the job and its surroundings, 
epends much. 

_If working conditions are worthy of the free land of America, if 
there is enough wage and enough leisure for right living conditions, 
lf family life flourishes, if there is comfort in the present and hope 
for the future, the normal man and woman, whether native or 
foreign-born, is usually content—and upon content is built love and 
loyalty to the country. 


Hence, it is claimed, Americanization must concern itself 
with standards of working and living conditions much more 
than with merely teaching English. Standards of citizenship, 
of courts, of commercial relations, of land settlement, of poli- 
tics, of government—all are more important from that point 
of view than classes in American history or literature. Lead- 
ership and financial support are two requisites upon which any 
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© For when the world-war began, America as a nation was yet — 
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‘ROMENTORS of DISCORD”’ 


HE indefatigable Archibald Stevenson has produced 
another list—this time of “radicals, liberals and apol- 
ogists for radicals.” Mr. Stevenson and his first list 
were repudiated by Secretary Baker. Now Mr. Steven- 

son turns up as associate counsel of the New York legislative 
committee investigating revolutionary propaganda, engineers 
the recent raid on the Soviet Bureau in New York and makes 
public its mailing list. ‘ 

The significance to be attached to the mixed company thus 
advertised may be shown by a personal illustration, “The list 
included the name of the editor of the SURVEY. If the com- 
mittee had seen fit to raid the anti-Bolshevik Russian Infor- 
mation Bureau, it would doubtless have found his name 
there also. It happens that he has visited neither office, cor- 
responded with neither, met the officials of neither ; but that 
is neither here nor there. Our second class mail has been 
generously sprinkled with propaganda literature from both 
agencies reflecting as they do the opposite poles in the civil 
strife in Russia. The SURVEY is anxious to have all the press 
matter and fugitive literature that is going. It is part of our 
job to keep in touch with it, as with all sorts of material from 
civic, racial, labor, medical and charitable bodies. The name 
of the editor of the SuRvEY is not copyrighted and his only 
request is that agencies adding it to their mailing lists take at 
least ordinary pains to get the middle initial straight so that 
it will come out right after the next raid. It is U and not N. 

The ostensible purpose of Mr. Stevenson in publishing this 
mailing list was to show that the Soviet Bureau was acting 
outside its ostensible -commercial purpose and engaging in 
propaganda. But this list was lugged in rather to daub up 
some perfectly good names. It tends to discredit the liberals . 
whose names are included; discomfit them in their work; dis- 
count, among people who are unacquainted with the circum- 
stances, any stand they may take in the future. More, it may 
be presupposed to stay the hands of other liberals who believe 
that even the under-dog should be given a hearing, that old 
rights are worth preserving, and that open discussion is the 
way of democracy; but who may fear to take up the cudgels 
when such things are at stake, lest they wake up some morning 
and find themselves like Abou Ben Adhem at the head of 
another of Mr. Stevenson’s lists and published discriminatingly 
in the New York Times under headlines enumerating “an- 
archists, socialists, I. W. W.’s and fomentors of discord.” 

Of this, again, a personal illustration, if that will make it 
clearer. The editor of the SuRvEY scored the crass ignorance 
and bigotry of the first Stevenson list (the jumble did not 
include his own name) in an open telegram to Secretary Baker 
who later, as noted above, repudiated the list. When it came 
to the Soviet Bureau’s mailing list, Mr. Stevenson said 
(according to the New York World) that there was a list 
for each state, and for the District of Columbia, the one for 
New York containing about 500 names. He chose thirty or 
forty to read into the record of the legislative investigating 
committee and give to the press. He chose that of the editor 
of the Survey as one of them. 

Mr. Stevenson and his kind are reckoning without their host. 
It is altogether doubtful that this sort of intimidation will 
work for long. As tactics it is as old as the hills and as 
shallow as a mud puddle. 

Pe Ue 


Americanization plan must depend. A strong plea is made 
for the bill to create a department of education in the federal 
government, with sufficient appropriations to keep it on a level 
with the Department of Labor. Better teachers—at better 
pay—in the public schools of America are demanded as essen- 
tial to the maintenance of a proper educational standard and 
its general attainment. But responsibility cannot rest alone 
upon the schools and upon the immigrants themselves. “A 
new sense of proportion must be developed,” and leaders in 
industry, finance, government, etc., must carry their share of 
responsibility. 

Above all, there must be a more determined effort to un- 
derstand the immigrant and not to leave the dealing with im- 
migrant workers with the most unskilled of minor bosses. 
Throughout, the report asks for more and closer human con- 
tacts. Social workers who are in intimate touch with for- 
eign-born groups are to be consulted more frequently in pub- 
lic and industrial’ policy; the self-revelations of immigrants in 


published life histories should be studied. ‘There should also 
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be a closer study of methods of dealing with those of foreign 
race in other lands, and the results of such methods:—‘ No 
study is complete which does not carefully consider the results 
of language compulsion and restriction in Alsace-Lorraine, 
Poland, Croatia, Czechoslovakia, Serbia and Armenia.” Each 
state should study its own specific problems of assimilation, 
also its general social conditions, and bring these up to stand- 
ards which would make impossible the spread of anarchistic 
propaganda. 

For the next year, the committee proposes an intensive 
scheme of further study. Suggestions for seminars are made 
in an appendix to the report by several separate authors. Com- 
parison of these syllabi shows, as does the report itself, a great 
insistence on the discussion of industrial questions and those 
of living conditions. ‘There is also a suggested list of read- 
ings on language restriction and compulsion in foreign coun- 
tries and other hints to women’s clubs about the best ways of 
starting upon promising studies and investigations of their own. 


POLISH POGROMS 


Sh WO more cases of alleged pogroms have during the last 
few days briefly been reported from Poland by the 
Associated Press. A recent report to the State Depart- 

ment by the United States minister to Poland, Hugh Gibson, 

based upon a brief visit to the Polish capital, practically con- 
firms in every way the assertion of the Polish government 

that there have been no pogroms, and that the reports of ill- 

treatment of Jews have been greatly exaggerated. In the 

meantime, however, the Polish military authorities, through 

General Haller, have issued instructions to the army from 

which it is impossible not to infer the admission of Jewish 

persecution. It reads: 


Soldiers, I have been told by the Jewish population of this country 
that they have been treated by Polish soldiers in a way which is in 
keeping neither with the honor nor the greatness of the Polish army; 
that they have been beaten, abused, and injured; that their property 
is being destroyed. 

Such demeanor is unworthy of Polish soldiers, who are servants 
of a holy cause. All those guilty of persecuting any portion of the 
Eeporetion will be severely punished and court-martialed by my 
orders. 

The Polish soldier is bound to distinguish himself by his good 
behavior, so as to leave behind in the hearts of all citizens of the 
Polish state, independent of nationality or creed, an idea of the 
reconstruction of their country. 

To be read by all detachments now under my command. 

HALLER. 

The Polish diet last week, after a debate on the excesses 
committed against Jews, unanimously adopted a resolution 
offered by M. Daszynski deploring these excesses as adding 
to the disastrous economic situation in which the country finds 
itself after five years of war and calling upon the citizens to 
ward off all disorders provoked by differences of religion or 
nationality. President Wilson, in accordance with a request 
received from the Polish and Lithuanian governments, has 
appointed an American commission of seven members, three 
of them Jews, to investigate the reported pogroms. Henry 
Morgenthau, former ambassador to Turkey, one of the three 
Jewish delegates, will be the chairman of the commission. 


UNION LABOR AND THE POLICEMAN 
CC C AN you imagine a mass meeting of policemen?” said 


a woman trade unionist who recently returned from 

England. “That is what I saw in London. Why, 
policemen are really like human beings over there.” Her 
New York audience, having in mind the picture of bored 
demi-gods marshalling “them labor agitators” into Madison 
Square Garden on various occasions, marvelled. But there 
is a prospect that there may be in New York at some future 
day a meeting like the recent demonstration of 20,000 “ bob- 
bies ” in Hyde Park, after their union had decided by a vote 
of 44,000 to 4,000 to go on strike. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor in convention at Atlantic City has adopted a 
resolution favoring the unionization of city policemen, and 
instructing the officers of the federation to issue charters to 
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; SAMUEL GOMPERS, Seni PRESIDENT 5 
At Atlantic City last week Mr. Gompers was elected to Mis thirty. 
seventh successive term as president of the American Federatio 
of Labor. A report of the convention, by John A. Fitch, will 
published in the SuRvEY next week 
organizations of policemen that apply for them. ‘The requ 
for affiliation with union labor comes from policemen in 
number of cities, among which are Portland, Ore.; Peoria 
Ill., and Nashville. It is predicted that the process of or 
ganizing policemen will go on in much the same way as th’ 
organization of city firemen, which began two years ago. Th 
International Association of Fire Fighters was formed, an 
notwithstanding the general opposition which it encountere 
from city officials its growth has been rapid, the increase 1 
membership during the past year being 13,000. In explan 
tion it is said that the firemen were already organized iu 
benevolent associations which were readily transformed int# 
local unions. Policemen also are widely organized is 
benevolent associations, and labor men say that they will b: 
quick to turn their organizations to the use of obtainins 
changes in wages and hours by trade union methods. 
Organized policemen in Winnipeg recently astonished thr 
country by going on strike in sympathy with the othe: 
workers, and they stood by their principles to the extent oc 
accepting dismissal as a body when they were offered th: 
choice of signing a pledge not to engage in sympatheti: 
strikes and of withdrawing delegates from the Labor Templl 
or of turning in their badges and uniforms. ‘The issue o¢ 
the sympathetic strike is prominent in the London polic: 
controversy, which is still pending, owing to the decision o¢ 
the men to wait until Lloyd George returns before takin; 
action. Besides the right to go on sympathetic strikes, th 
“bobbies”” are demanding release from semi-military disci 
pline, and they also claim the right to strike if they ar 
ordered to enforce laws of which they disapprove. Whil) 
such radical proposals are doubtless far from the minds ot 
the policemen of Nashville or Peoria, or of the promoters o| 
the unionization of policemen at the American Federation o 
Labor convention, a significant step has been taken toward 
identifying with labor one of the forces which has counted 
heavily when arrayed against it. | 


|N a hideous block of tenements, one 
: of the most crowded and neglected 
# the lower East Side of New York, a 
@mber of the Survey staff enGaunoed 
't—a pretty young thing, not yet eigh- 
in, but married for more than a year 
id mother of a child that died soon 
“er birth. She had met “him” in a far- 
\vay southern state where he was 
fitioned ‘at a training camp. So far as 
‘e could learn, it was all perfectly 
“Soper; they met at a dance, were mar- 
:d by a clergyman; she follaared him 
jj another camp—doing light housework 
“ the neighborhood—and ‘finally, after 
is discharge, to his home in New York. 
whe girl is purely Anglo- Saxon, of good 
irm stock. The boy is typically Rus- 
(in-Jewish. There must have been 
®ousands of similar war romances: girls 
fatuated with boys in uniform who 
oked “different” because of their 
reign race. 
‘So here Louise is in a Yiddish-speak- 
g neighborhood whose language’ she 
yes not understand, entirely unaccus- 
med to the ways of cities, living with 
1 orthodox mother-in-law, an_intelli- 


ent and industrious woman, but 
ovenly and dirty according to Louises 
andards. She hates the ‘“‘ kosher” 


vod, she feels that no one understands 
jer and, though she still loves her hus- 
d, she is exasperated at the non- 
ialance with which he accepts his sur- 
undings as natural, at his enjoyment 
§: being in the home af the old people. 

, And why are they there? Why have 
_ney no home of their own? The hus- 


‘mall printing shop, a stone’s throw 
om the block where they live. He 
innot afford to take an apartment, even 
small one, uptown and pay for carfare 
his work and back. In the neighbor- 
od no really decent small apartments 
efor rent. He naturally listens to his 
jaother who tells him that his bride is a 
+‘ cuck-up little person; and that what is 
yjood enough for them should be good 
jnough for her. The fact that the girl 
jas brought no dower is, of course, a 
jeep offense and indignity in the pa- 
jental eyes. Also, her ignorance of the 
jaw makes her a constant source of what 
{hey regard as uncleanliness. 

| What is to be done? A settlement 
\orker attempted the task of solving the 
i case” by, first of all, insisting that the 
\irl go to work instead of moping around 
jhe house. But the job the girl found 
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—— A Department of Practice 


' A War Romance and a “Case” Problem 


for herself in the neighborhood was of a 
sweatshop nature, and she soon found 
out that because of her ignorance of 
local circumstances she was being ex- 
ploited by her employer. She stuck to 
the job for two weeks and then quit. 

Left to herself, especially if she finds- 
lighter work sufficiently remunerative to 
support herself, Louise will inevitably 
drift away from her husband and, prob- 
ably, separate from him altogether. Is 
that a desirable solution? No, because 
the experience of their married life—not 
unhappy because lacking in mutual de- 
votion but because of circumstances— 
will cast a blight over the future of two 
worthy, normal young people. 

If he can be induced to leave the 
neighborhood and take a job elsewhere, 
the young husband loses the advantage 
of what little experience he has gained 
in his own trade and the connections he 
has established as well as the daily con- 
tact with his parents who are interested 
in his welfare. If he stays in the neigh- 
borhood, there is not only the question 
of rent but in essentials the living condi- 
tions for the young wife will not be 
much improved—still the same social 
atmosphere and, possibly, an even less 
desirable “ apartment” for home. 

The case obviously requires an un- 
usually delicate handling. The settle- 
ment worker is trying to find occupation 
for the girl at a telephone switchboard 
in the neighborhood where she will get 
into daily contact with other American- 
born girls. At the same time, remain- 
ing in the neighborhood, she could be in- 
duced to join one of the settlement clubs 
and, through getting to know the 
““ Americanized” type of young Jewess, 
acquire a little understanding for the 
ideas and customs of her husband’s 
family for which at present she has such 
deep contempt. Her earnings should 


enable her husband to rent a respectable 
if small apartment in some other, more 
American, neighborhood, wherever he 
can find one. 

The young man himself, it would 
seem, has better vocational prospects by 
sticking to his present job and by being 
encouraged to build up the business in 
which he is engaged so as to provide a 
decent home for his wife and himself. 
This encouragement would only aid a 
natural tendency. A recent survey of 
the very block where this family lives 
showed ‘that practically all of the tenants 
were foreign-born—whether Irish who 
got there thirty years ago and stayed, or 
Germans who came a little later, or 
Poles, Russians and Jews. ‘The second 
generation had invariably moved on, 
though often keeping business connec- 
tions downtown for a time. * 

The mother-in-law also can be influ- 
enced a little. She already has friendly 
relations with the settlement and un- 
doubtedly can be made to see better than 
she sees now the viewpoint of her un- 
wanted daughter who, after all, is the 
chief sufferer from the present malad- 
justment. While she will always regret 
the ‘‘ defilement ” of her son’s home and 
the Americanization of his habits, her 
sorrow will be little different from that 
of thousands of her neighbors whose 
children, even though they have not mar- 
ried gentiles, have moved away and 
abandoned the old ways of living; and 
so she may become more tolerant. 

Thus the two generations, living their 
different lives yet not entirely estranged, 
may become somewhat reconciled. In- 
deed, who knows but that, with the 
kindly guidance and constant sympa- 
thetic interest of an experienced neigh- 
borhood worker, this war romance may 
not after all have a happy ending and 
that at Passover, next year or the year 
after, the whole Cohen family, old and 
young, may not together enjoy the sedar 
service in perfect harmony? B. L. 


A New Trade League 


ONG before President Wilson’s 

message was given to the public, the 
employers and employes in certain of the 
key printing industries of the United 
States had worked out a new industrial 
organization for their future common 
welfare. This is the first organization 
of its kind in this country and is there- 
fore historically as well as philosophically 
interesting. ‘The name is the Interna- 
tional Conference Council for the Print- 
ing Industry and Allied Trades. It 


was proposed, for the employers, by the 
United Typothetae of America, Closed 
Shop Branch, the Printers’ League of 
America, the International Association 
of Employing Stereotypers and Electro- 
typers and the American Association of 
Photo-Engravers. For the employes, the 
executive heads of the International 
Typographical Union, the International 
Printing Pressmen and _ Assistants’ 
Union, the International Stereotypers 
and Electéotypers’ Union, the Interna- 
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tional Brotherhood of Bookbinders and 
the International Photo- Engravers’ 
Union took the preliminary steps. The 
charter, which was put to a referendum 
vote of the unions on May 28, repre- 
sents the unanimous views of the men 
who speak officially for this list of asso- 
Ciations. 

“No conference held by any group of 
employers and employes,’ declares an 
editorial in the Typographical Journal, 
which, incidentally, is one of the oldest 
monthly publications in the country, 
“could give greater promise of real con- 
structive work to preserve the interests 
and to promote the progress of the 
worker. . . . Readjustments are to be 
made through arbitration proceedings, 
but with additional safeguards which 
will insure the elimination of indefen- 
sible awards, and at the same time cor- 
rect the manifestly unequal conditions 
which have been conspicuous in some 
competitive zones. In short, representa- 
tives of the employers and the employes 
have agreed to a definite plan for co- 
operation to the fullest extent in an 
earnest effort to place the commercial 
printing industry on a sound foundation, 
and to keep it there.” _ 

This new peace pact between labor 
and capital in the printing trades is a re- 
markably brief document. “The preamble 
sets forth the general principle of the 
new organization, to wit, that enly 
through joint conferences in the spirit 
of mutual helpfulness between employes 
and employers can the foundation be 
laid for stable and prosperous condi- 
tions within the printing industry. To 
promote the spirit of cooperation and to 
deal with the problems of the industry 
in a way to insure the protection of the 
interests of all concerned, the establish- 
ment of an International Joint Con- 
ference Council, made up of representa- 
tives of employers and employes, which 
shall be thoroughly informed as to con- 
ditions and interests of all parties in the 
industry and in a position to suggest for 
ratification regulations which _ shall 
eventually became the law of the in- 
dustry, is considered essential. Com- 
pulsory arbitration by law is deemed 
impracticable as a means of adjusting 
controversies between employers and 
‘employes. Controversies between em- 
ployers and employes can and should 
be adjusted through voluntary agree- 
ments to refer disputes to boards of con- 
ciliation and arbitration composed of 
representatives of employers and em- 
ployes in the industry affected. It is in 
this spirit of arbitration and conciliation 
that the organization and operation of 
a joint International Conference Coun- 
cil for the Printing Industry and Allied 
Trades is undertaken.” 

What we have, then, is a joint “ law- 
making” body in which both parties 
are equally represented and have equal 
voice. This joint body is to limit itself 
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mainly to the consideration of matters 
of policy. It will not primarily devote, 
itself to adjusting disputes, fixing wages, 
or making wage agreements. Broadly 
speaking, it will be a clearance house 
for everything of common interest and 
importance in the printing trades. For 
example: 

The International Council will out- 
line general trade policies, always with 
a view to securing the greatest degree 
of cooperation between employer and 
employe, at the same time endeavoring 
to insure full protection of the public 
interests. It will consider, report and 
advise on proposed legislation affecting 
the trade—a joint “lobby,” if you will. 
It will study and propose methods for 
securing uniform working hours and 
shop practices. It will cooperate with 
government departments—and here the 
consumer may prick up his ears—so as 
to ‘‘ maintain such selling prices as will 
insure a reasonable remuneration to both 
employers and employes.” It will re- 
view the causes of industrial disputes 
within the trade, but it will not act as 
a-court except when all existing con- 
ciliation and arbitration processes are ex- 
hausted—then as a court of last resort, 
a kind of self-determined War Labor 
Board. It will make proposals for the 
establishment of wage adjustment 
boards throughout the country, provided 
an equitable system can be arranged. It 
will consider, lastly, any matters of gen- 
eral interest to the trade, whether indus- 
trial, educative, economic, legislative or 
hygienic. It, in short, will be a little 
league of nations for this essential and 
universally applied trade. 

Here we have precisely the kind of 
partnership between capital and labor 
which the President advocated to Con- 
gress, such partnership to be worked out 
by “the genius of our business men and 
the sound practical sense of our 
workers.” ‘The scheme is further inter- 
esting because it is precisely in line with 
corresponding developments in industrial 
England where already some two-score 
national industries have been organized 
on a similar joint basis. In this connec- 
tion is worth noting that the building 
trades are also debating the establish- 
ment of a joint national board to act in 
jurisdictional disputes, such board to be 
composed, again, equally of representa- 
tives of the labor and of the employing 
interests. 

It is not altogether surprising to find 
that the printing industries are taking 
this advanced step. From time imme- 
morial printers have had more than the 
ordinary degree of education and com- 
mon sense, and it is probable that even 
in these days of machine specialization 
the traditions of that great American 
printer-statesman, Ben Franklin, have 
carried on into the rank and file of the 
typesetters, job printers, bookbinders, 
and their fellow workers in and on all 
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varieties of paper and bubheations @ il 
employes in the printing trades] all 
highly organized, and this is anoth 
fact which has doubtless hastened t 


new combination of employer orga 
ODF 


tion with employe organization. 
stable and conservative unions in an u 
usually exacting employment natural 
afford splendid material for enlighter 
progress toward industrial peace. 


One of the important features of t¥ 
new scheme has so far been barely meg 


tioned. The International Joint Conf, 


cil proposes to build up the printi, 
trades by emphasizing the admi 

benefits of the apprentice system, so #| 
fallen into disuse in many other trad 


notably among the machinists. Appre@ 


ticeship conditions are to be studied az 


new methods of technical training ag, 
to be evolved. By taking joint counag 


it is hoped to improve processes, desigg 
and standards of workmanship, and 

this end adequate representation of bat 
employer and employe will be sought + 
the control and management of techn 
cal institutes. The council will furthl 


v 
L! 


keep itself and its constituency informa 
of all improvements in process and mad 


agement, and will also examine indi 
trial experiments with a view to thal 
adoption, if found valuable. Employj 
will be encouraged to develop thai 
individual brains and initiative by 
safeguarding of the rights of those wi 
design improvements in methods 
machinery. 

A strikingly ingenious way of sect’ 
ing instant and popular favor at lec 
with the employes in the printing traé 
was the initial proposal of the couno 
that beginning May 1, 1921, the 4 
hour week prevail nationally throughe: 
the industry. With as appetizing a be 


i 


as this, the new league should meet ves§ 


little opposition. And it is of tf 


utmost significance that the 44-hour wea 


resolution was adopted unanimously | 


the conference before submission to th 


rank and file of the workers. 
W. L. Stopparp. ; 


OWNING AN APARTMENT A 
A TENANT 

T HE copartnership system of hor f 

ownership which has been so in: 
mensely successful in England and ti 
American movement for the “ self-owy 
ing town” have usually been held to | 
applicable more particularly to occ 
piers of one-family houses. In_ ti 
scheme here contributed, Arthur | 
Comey, of Cambridge, a member of 
Massachusetts Homestead Commissict 
suggests a means of giving tenem 
dwellers also the opportunity of beco» 
ing. part-owners. The subject is 
special importance just now  beca 
some of the government housing pr 


jects created during the war, which m 1 
be disposed of soon one way or anothal 


y 
f 

nf 
| ee 


ny 


a ye 
‘yiitain a substantial proportion of 
‘gfurtment houses, which to some may 
fm to make an application of the co- 
ly§*tnership principle impossible. 

iugMr. Comey admits that in the apart- 
§nt house projects, such as those at 
| fidgeport, “the degree of cooperation 
snot be as broad.” 


ty $“his is due, first, to the relatively short 
i (fancy of the residents, though the excellent 
‘§rernment projects will doubtless hold their 
,@ants much longer than the average, which 
‘variously estimated at six months, a year, 
ly) a year and a half. Second, a sense of 
@aership is less easily felt in a single apart- 
rR jat or section of a large building, with its 
‘@amon halls and stairs, than in an indi- 
(}ual home. Third, workmen living in 
iayements or apartments are less frequently 
,,@¢ or willing to devote any part of their 
‘gnings to anything except immediate needs 
pleasures. 


“Nevertheless, says Mr. Comey, a 
meme of participation is possible. The 
“Bistees whose appointment he suggests 
the management of the property 
juld start by encouraging the tenants 
lit join a tenants’ association or council 
“ah which increasing powers of participa- 

“pn in management would be permitted 
@its members subscribed to bonds in 
i@ enterprise. The details of the plan 
> given in Mr. Comey’s own words. 
‘ie adds, and it would be difficult to find 
Wlaw in the argument: 


MSuch a copartnership scheme as this will 
fesent to workmen a unique opportunity for 
vaving, for not only will they get as high a 
‘Me of interest as a safe investment justifies 
°9t they will be to a large degree custodians 
ijt their own security and will thus be able 
protect their investments in much the same 
Sty as actual home-owners. On the other 
nd they will avoid most of the pitfalls of 
*me-owning, such as loss through deteriora- 
wiffn of a neighborhood, forced sales in case 
wi@ departure, and inability to realize on 
~ Wsets locked up in private homes. Moreover, 
‘Gay will tend to develop a high degree of 
‘immunity spirit, usually so lacking among 
‘@artment dwellers, and thus take more in- 
yest in public affairs and become better 
tizens: generally. 
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‘HE COMPLETE ORGANIZER 


15 


t REPORTS 
: 5 ARRIVED in Jonesville from 


, Chicago on Sunday noon. I was 
jet by the state chairman, Mrs. Edward 
J, Underwood, and her husband and 
ken to their house. On a later train 
“irs. Venning-Day arrived, also Mrs. 
Pobert Alston, Mrs. Frederick Rose, 
iid Mrs. T. H. Taft, and we were all 
gether at Mrs. Underwood’s until 
Ite Monday night. 
i") “ Mrs. Underwood is a very sweet, 
Miarming woman, formerly of New 
“York, whose home and hospitality were 
mt) every way delightful. She has not 
“lad much experience in organization, 
“(longing only to a literary club, I be- 
/ "ave, but she seems well liked. Mrs. 
“| nderwood has been very retiring for 
‘fears, I judged, and her friends seem 
j.eased that she has taken this position 
|| bring her out of herself. 
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PROPOSED METHOD OF. DISPOSITION — 
OF THE APARTMENT HOUSE PRO- 
JECTS OF THE UNITED STATES 
HOUSING CORPORATION 


(One and two-family house projects to be handled similarly, but with a broader 
application of copartnership.) 


1. The United States Housing Corpora- 
tion will deed property when completed 
to a local board of trustees appointed by 
it, who shall be bound to operate the 
property in the interests of the tenants 
and, until the property is fully amor- 
tized, in the interest of the government. 

2. The trustees shall endeavor to rent 
all dwellings at 12 per cent of the value 
per annum, based on periodic appraisals. 

3. They shall pay out of receipts all 
operating expenses, taxes, and insurance, 
and carry 1 per cent of the 1919 ap- 
praisal value to a reserve fund until it 
equals 25 per cent of the then value. 

4. They shall turn over the balance 
to the U. S. Treasury, to be credited first 
as interest to the amount of 5 per cent 
per annum of the 1919 appraisal less any 
amortization that may have occurred, 
then the residue if any to amortizing the 
amount of the 1919 appraisal. 

5. After the property is fully am- 
ortized they may lower rentals to not 
less than 10 per cent of the latest ap- 
praisal or provide a dividend on rents 
not exceeding 20 per cent of the annual 
rental, or both, and shall apply the bal- 
ance to improving the estate, to provid- 
ing additional social advantages, or to 
other purposes of community benefit. 

6. Any resident after three months 
occupancy shall be eligible for member- 
ship in the tenants’ association, which 
will concern itself with the social affairs 
of the community. 

7. Dues shall be low, say, $1 per year 
for voting membership, for the head of 
a family or any other member desiring 
to vote, and 25 cents for each addi- 
tional member of a family over six years 
old desiring membership, including as 
such all residents of a dwelling. 

8. The voting members of the asso- 
ciation will elect from among their 
numbers a tenants’ council, to act as 
directors of the association, to confer 
with the board of trustees, and to carry 
out such duties as the trustees may from 
time to time delegate to them. 

9. Any tenant, a voting member of the 
association, may apply to the trustees for 
copartnership in the trust through sub- 
scription to bonds not less in amount 
than 25 per cent of the value of his 
dwelling, as apportioned by the trustees, 
and agreeing not to reduce his holdings 
below this amount. 


“ Mrs. Thomas, having called a meet- 
ing on a blistering day in September, 
quietly passed the word that Mrs, Un- 
derwood should be chosen. They say 
the meeting was fairly representative, 
but a great many people seem so far 
to have had little credit for their work. 

“Mr. Underwood was consulted 
about his wife’s appointment by a few 
prominent women who remained until 
late talking it over. He undertook to 


10. He shall accompany his applica- 
tion with a cash subscription of not less 
than % per cent of the amount of his 
bonds. 

11. When the trustees shall have ap- 
proved the applications of seven such 
tenants they shall issue 5 per cent long 
term bonds in denominations of $10 and 
up, to be paid for in full or in install- 
ments of not less than 1% per cent per 
month. 

12. Tenant copartners who are not 
delinquent ‘on any current obligations 
shall be entitled to elect trustees, to 
serve overlapping five-year terms, on 
the following basis—six months after the 
total payments on bonds by copartners 
and other tenants equal 1 per cent of 
the then value of the property they may 
elect one trustee; six months after it 
equals 10 per cent, a second trustee; 
six months after it equals 25 per cent, a 
third trustee; six months after it equals 
40 per cent, a fourth trustee; and six 
months after it equals 55 per cent the 
fifth trustee, provided in each case it has 
not in the six months’ interval fallen 
below tke required percentage. 

13. Whenever the total payments again 
fall below one of the required per- 
centages the most recently elected trus- 
tee shall be replaced by one appointed 

y the government. f 

14. Tenants and others may apply for 
any amount of bonds; tenants may later 
count in their bonds in subscribing to 
the amount necessary* to become co- 
partners. 

15. Bonds shall be serial in form and 
paid off in cash, provided that co- 
partners shall be required to accept 
sufficient new bonds for the old to main- 
tain their total holdings at not less than 
25 per cent of the then value of the 
estate. 

16. Tenant copartners not in arrears 
shall be entitled to an annual cash rebate 
equal to one month’s rental less the 
actual cost of internal repairs to their 
apartment made by the trustees. 

17. Tenant copartners leaving the 
estate or desiring to discontinue as co- 
partners shall have the right to sell their 
bonds to the trustees at par, provided 
that the trustees shall have the right to 
make repayments in installments at the 
same rate as originally paid in. 


ARTHUR COLEMAN CoMEY. 


help her, being a great friend of the 
governor and a man of independent 
means. He has given all his time lately 
to working with his wife and advised 
against a large executive committee— 
‘Too many cooks spoil the broth,’ he 
said to me. 

__““The Underwoods originated the 
idea of an ‘all woman’s parade; I have 
sent newspaper clippings so need not re- 
peat details. It certainly set a great 
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pace for the rest of K to live 
up to. It stirred up interest in the meet- 
ing. The Honorable Folsom (a former 
oficeholder with ‘“‘ hopes” of some- 
thing else) spoke first, a windy, flowery 
outburst, and then came some beautiful 
duets by girls, real artists. Then I spoke 
and at my request we ended with Amer- 
ica. Visiting chairman and I talked all 
the rest of the afternoon. 

“The Underwoods secure very good 
publicity in the state papers for their 
friend the governor owns one and the 
others are friendly. But little or noth- 
ing really important is said. I found 
the usual misconception everywhere. 
Wherever I go I make as many points 
clear as I can, spending no time in 
verbiage or high-flown language. 

“Mrs. Underwood felt that she had 
not the cordial cooperation of the clubs. 
Mrs. Bronson, president, told her she 
could not hope to succeed and that the 
work should be turned over to her; and 
she gives more or less open opposition. 
Who could blame her? 

“T then began my work around the 
state. Bordentown is rather a sleepy 
place, I should judge. I went there by 
trolley. But it is evidently a center for 
farmers, for autos lined the streets as 
thick as flies. 

“Thursday I went to Enfield and 
after a hasty luncheon dressed and took 
my place in a street parade. It was 
not so large as the Underwoods,’ but 
‘quite remarkable, considering it was or- 
ganized in twenty-four hours, after the 
return of the Enfield committee from 
Jonesville. 

“The meeting was held in a church 
with a few old soldiers in the front 
row to fall audibly asleep at intervals. 
I stayed with Mrs. Drury, and met a 
number of pleasant people. We dis- 
cussed the Underwood committee from 
every angle. 

“Friday morning I was up before 
five to reach the station for a 6:30 train. 
About noon I arrived, after stopping at 
every pair of bars, at Upton. The 
county chairman met me there and we 
discussed the committee again. She has 
received only two letters from the Un- 
derwoods in all! I was taken to drive 
by several ladies and cleared up all the 
doubts and questions. 

“Saturday I was up at 4:22 to take 
the earliest trolly for Wilkesboro, the 
train Mr. Underwood having scheduled 
for me having been taken off. I was 
told I could never reach Wilkesboro 
in time for the meeting, but I did. I 
was set upon by a large and husky lady 
who bore me off to hold an impromptu 
meeting at one of the points where I 
changed cars. I arrived in Wilkesboro 
in time for a bite of lunch before tak- 
ing part in the parade. It was small 
but very valiant, led by the dentist as 
bandmaster and cornetist. The boys 
were in white; and they were followed 
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by Camp Fire Girls and the domestic 
science class with pink sashes. The 
meeting was full. They were very 
much in earnest and pitiful in their 
eagerness for light. . . 

“T reached Greenfield at 12 P. M., 
having been told there were no pos- 
sible hotels there; and I found this about 
true. The women were greatly dis- 
turbed at their lack of preparation for 
me! ‘They had no money from the state 
—i. e., the Underwoods, who had for- 
gotten them evidently—and had to have 
a tag day to raise forty dollars for bare 
necessities, 

“T am most anxious to learn how 
the state work comes out. I have my 
doubts about the thoroughness of the 
work and its understanding by the 
women generally, though some are most 
intelligent about it.” 


TRAINING CAMP FOR WOMEN 
LAND WORKERS 


Ay fe the Woman’s Land Army 
secured the cooperation of 
Wellesley College last year in the estab- 
lishment of a training camp, it was 
exceedingly fortunate. For it obtained 
not only that of which it was in greatest 
need immediately—an ideal location for 
the camp and a competent staff of in- 
structors—but also the friendly interest 
in its plans and methods of trained 
students and investigators. As a result, 
the year’s work was not only success- 
ful in itself but has provided the ma- 
terial and occasion for a scientific analy- 
sis of the elements that make for effi- 
ciency and maximum benefit in the or- 
ganization of women’s work on the land. 
In the report by Camp Director Edith 
Diehl, just published, there is much sug- 
gestive information on this subject. It 
reviews the experiment in four periods, 
those of camp construction, garden 
making, observation, and farm work. 

During the second period, a series of 
experiments regarding efficiency and 
fatigue was conducted to ascertain: 

1. The frequency and length of rest 
periods necessary for women, in order to 


accomplish the most work with the least 
fatigue. 


2. The difference in the amount of work 
accomplished when rest periods are taken 
and when they are not taken. 


3. The difference in the amount of work 
accomplished after and before being in- 
structed in the scientific way of handling a 
tool and of performing a given operation. 


4. The best physical position in performing 
various kinds of work and the development 
of such a manner of working as to eliminate 
waste motions. 

As regards the first, it was discovered 
that about ten minutes’ rest every hour 
is the proper amount. More work was 
accomplished with that division of the 
working day than with more continuous 
work and rest periods. Proper instruc- 
tion in the handling of tools in some 
cases doubled the output and in all cases 


secre cr| 


acs: 


materially increased it. The physic 
positions found least tiring for the di 
ferent operations are described in detail 
Dr. Dealey who made these experiment: 
also conducted a number of psychologis 
cal tests, the results of which unfor 
tunately are not recorded in the presen 
report except for the statement tha 
they helped “to establish a correlatic 
between the psychological and the physs 
cal status of an individual and her abu 
ity to perform the operations of fara} 
labor.” 

In her recommendations, Miss Die 
lays stress on the importance of instruct 
ing the students in the larger aspects ¢ 
farming and the principles and standar 
of the land army as well as ‘the specif, 
tasks of the camp household. ‘Ther 
should be a special study of diet suitabi 
for women doing heavy work and in 
struction of the students in simp; 
dietetics and cookery. Miss Diehl bé 
lieves that camps should be large enoug 
to permit of the employment of profe: 
sional persons as cook and chauffev 
which is much more economical tha 
having these functions taken care of 
women trained in farming. In the ae 
ministration of the camps, she advocat: 
a very definite detailing of duties fd 
leaders and workers and more study « 
and provision for beneficial rainy-dai 
occupations. As regards health cond 
tions, attention should particularly ?§ 
given to feet and teeth, both havin 
caused more trouble than any other sew} 
of pain. Women workers in camps 
well as in factories do not like to ha 
too much recreation provided for thes 
but prefer to entertain themselve! 
Nevertheless, it is recommended that § 
little music be provided and that thes 
be in every camp a good library, inclut 
ing agricultural books and bulletins. F 

The Woman’s Land Army of Ameri# 
itself has just published a Handbook § 
Standards concerning placement ang 
conditions of employment, endorsed 1¥ 
the United States Employment Servic# 
From its provisions the following claw 


on wages is especially noteworthy: 
We recommend that the full wage be pas 


to the worker, without deductions, and thr 
when housed in single farm or communi # 
units she pay for her board and lodgin 
according to price agreed upon. This recon™ 
mendation is made after careful study of 
records both of camps run according to tli 
above plan and those in which the workiff’ 
was paid a flat rate by the month aft'® 
deducting her living expenses from the waji 
received. The method of payment recon’ 
mended ensures a sounder business basi 
and places the worker in a more intellige 
and responsible relationship to the unit. 


| 

A minimum age limit of eighteed 
with a preferable minimum of twent 
one, or even twenty-five, is postulate: 
and a standard working day of eig? 
hours, with a maximum of twelve hou 
in extreme cases of emergency—tt 
latter to be permissible only when tii 
work is varied and intermittent. | 


NURSING 
MALARIA 
TUBERCULOSIS 


OF. 


N THE opinion of the committee, any 
§- comprehensive scheme for the combat- 
ag of venereal diseases must embody the 
@llowing principles: Measures for the 
jrotection of individuals not yet in- 
‘ected; measures for the elimination of 


tyhere necessary, of individuals already 
fected; measures for accurate observa- 
ons and recording of data relative to 


Jnstration of new methods; measures for 
)ducation. The complete application of 
‘She above principles will probably involve 
' ‘he following, which are not necessarily 


4. Measures for the protection of indi- 
i viduals not yet infected. 


‘a) Education. 

1. Education in moral principles. 

2. Sex education of children. 

3, Education of the general public in 
the principles underlying the com- 
bating of venereal diseases. 

(b) Entertainment and recreation. 

1. Individual, by appeal to private 
tastes in recreation. 

2. Communal, by stimulating group 
activities, such as social and ath- 

letic clubs. 

{c) Improving and safeguarding home in- 

fluences by measures to increase home 

comforts. 


{d) The encouragement of early marriage. 
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Sectional Reports of the 


‘Medical Conference of the Inter-Allied 
' Committee of Red Cross Societies 
Held at Cannes, April 1—11 


CHILD WELFARE 
VENEREAL DISEASE 
PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 


HE minutes of the conference were given with an article by Lillian D. Wald in the Survey for May 
The reports of the six different sections are of the greatest importance to the social welfare since 

they form the basis for the most immediate task of international reconstruction, the reconstruction of 
the world’s health and vitality. For the present the former enemy countries and Russia are excluded from 
participation in this work of peace; but of those who were at the Cannes conference many believe that in the 
joint effort for public health and child welfare the nations will eventually find a common meeting-ground from 
which mutual confidence and cooperation can once more develop. 2 


Section on Venereal Diseases 


(e) Custodial care of the feebleminded. 

(f) Early preventive treatment. The section 
is of the opinion that so far as army 
experience goes, early treatment prop- 
erly applied after exposure is a suc- 
cessful preventive measure. 


II. Measures for the elimination of con- 
ditions of environment favoring the 
dissemination of venereal diseases. 


(a) Repression of commercialized prostitu- 
tion and promiscuous sexual inter- 
course. 

1. Abolishment of official recognition 
or toleration of prostitution. 

2. Repression of street soliciting. 

3. Control of restaurants, hotels, other 
places of public resort, and public 
utilities with reference to their 
use for the purposes of promoting 
prostitution. 

(b) Control of the use of alcohol. 

1. Education and influence of social 
customs. 

2. Legislation for limitation of the use 
of alcohol. 

(c) Supervision of dance halls and other 
public places. 


III. Measures for the discovery, treat- 
ment and control of individuals al- 
ready infected. 


‘(a) Discovery of infected individuals 
through information derived from the 
following sources: 

1. Free laboratory diagnosis. 

2. Advisory clinics, dispensaries and 
hospitals, 

3. Physicians and surgeons in private 
practice. 

4. Medical officers in public institu- 
tions, licensing boards, and indus- 
trial companies, as a result of 
physical examinations. 
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5. Notification. The section is of the 
opinion that in the future it may 
become necessary, in order to se- 
cure complete and continued treat- 
ment of every infected person, to 
adopt compulsory notification of 
venereal diseases, though educa- 
tional measures and public en- 
lightenment may render this un- 
necessary. 


(6) Provision of treatment, free of cost to 
the patient, to include the following: 

1. Distribution of officially approved 
anti-syphilitic remedies to physi- 
cians under such regulations as 
may be designated. 

2. Dispensaries with equipment and 
personnel. 

3. Advice and treatment by private 
practitioners, acting as agents of 
the state. 

4. Legislation against treatment by un- 
qualified persons under conditions 
specified by the state. 

(c) Control of infected individuals. 


1. Instruction to patients. 

2. Hospitalization in certain stages. 

3. Isolation, complete or partial, ac- 
cording to the special circum- 
stances of each case. 

4. Requirements for discharge from 
supervision. 

5. Penalties for 
infection. 


Measures for accurate observations 
and recording of data relative to 
efforts to combat venereal diseases 
on lines already established by the 
following: 


exposing others to 


IV. 


(a) Investigations by voluntary organiza- 
tions such as the American Social 
Hygiene Association, the National 
Council for Combating Venereal Dis- 
eases in Great Britain, the Association 
for the Abolition of the White Slave 
Traffic, etc. 
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(b) Investigations and reports of official 
bodies such as the Royal Commission 
on Venereal Diseases of Great Britain, 
the Australian Commission, the United 
States Inter-Department Social Hy- 
giene Board. 


(c) Inspections and data of administrative 
bureaus — the Local Government 
Boards of Great Britain, the United 
States Public Health Service, and the 
state bureaus of venereal diseases. 


(d) Miscellaneous agencies: armies and 
navies; statistical bureaus; hospitals 
and dispensaries. 

V. Measures for furthering research 
upon venereal disease infections and 
the demonstration of new methods 
for combating venereal diseases, such 
as: 

(a) Research for better methods of diagnosis 

of syphilis and of gonococcus carriers 
among women. 


(b) Research for better or cheaper methods 
of treatment. 


(c) Research for more practical methods of 
determining a cure in syphilis or go- 
nococcus infections, and additional in- 
formation on which to base statements 
regarding future infectious stages. 


(d) Research regarding possibility of differ- 
entiating strains or types of Spirochae- 
tae pallida. 


(e) Research regarding possibilities of im- 
munizing individuals against syphilis 
or gonorrhea. 


VI. Measures for education. 


(a) Education of medical students, practi- 
tioners, nurses and attendants; social 
workers; moral and religious work- 
ers; legislative authorities; and the 
general public. 


Proposed Activities for Bureau 


THE activities of the Central Bureau in 
connection with the above scheme should 
comprise the following: 


A. Education. 
B. Research. 


C. Multiplication of centers of activity. 


To consider those more in detail: 


A. Education should provide for: 

1. Students. 

2. Doctors. 

3. Nurses. 

4. Social workers. 
. 5. Moral and religious workers, 
6. Legislative authorities. 
7. General public. 
I 


. Students. Impress on legislatures 
in all countries where such does 
not exist, the importance of mak- 
ing the study of venereal diseases 
compulsory in all medical curric- 
ula, and to impose a test of pro- 
ficiency. 

A. 2. Doctors. 


(a) Establish a system by which workers 
could study the methods of other 
clinics. 

(b) Provide a system by which teachers 
may be exchanged between clinics. 


(c) Form a central museum to include: 
1. Models of clinics. 
2. Apparatus, clinical and laboratory. 
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3. Paintings and models illustrative of 
micro-organisms, 

4. Provision for the demonstration of 
technical methods such as labor- 
.atory technique. 

(d) Form a central reference library. 

(e) Circulate a bulletin and pamphlets on 
special subjects. These would be com- 
piled centrally from contributions from 
correspondents in each country. Such 
publications might usefully contain a 
critical review on particular sections 
of the subject. Publications to be in 
French and in English. 


(f) Provide post-graduate courses at Central 
Bureau and facilities to doctors to at- 
tend by securing reduction of fares and 
tariffs in connection with such visits 
or by grants-in-aid. 


A. 3. Nurses. 


(a) Include a nurses’ section in central mu- 
seum and library. 


(b) Include venereal diseases in a nurses’ 
bulletin which would also deal with 
child welfare, tuberculosis, etc., so far 
as they concern nurses. 


(c) Provide facilities for study or teaching 
in other centers. 


(d). Provide facilities to visit the central in- 
stitution, as in the case of doctors. 
A. 4. Social workers. The facilities pro- 
vided for such workers should be 
similar in principle to those al- 
ready outlined for nurses. 


A. 5. Moral and religious workers. Ex- 
pound in communications to 
moral welfare agencies the fact 
that religious and ethical princi- 
ples underlying social conduct are 
an important factor in the preser- 
vation of health and social wel- 
fare generally. 


A. 6. Legislative authorities. Expound 
in communications to members of 
such assemblies the economic and 
social value of physical health to 
the nation. 


A. 7. General public. This should 
properly be included in the sec- 
tion dealing with popular hy- 
giene, not presented as a subject 
in a class by itself. 


(a) Lectures. Assist local societies by pro- 
vision of cinema films and slides. In 
countries where no organization for 
lectures exists, such could be provided 
by the Central Bureau. 

(b) Posters. Provide posters illustrating in 
a popular form the salient facts of pre- 
ventive medicine, including venereal 
disease. These could be provided free 
or at cost to local authorities. 

(c) Contributions to local museums. Make 
contributions to local museums on same 
lines as posters. 

(d) Newspaper articles. Supply articles by 
the best available writers to the press 
for publication. Such would comprise 
all subjects connected with preventive 
medicine besides venereal diseases. It 
is probable that, besides the large met- 
ropolitan weeklies, country newspapers 
would gladly accept such articles. 


B. Research. 
Initiate research on new lines sug- 
gested by Baal collected cen- 
trally. 
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C. Stimulation of the multiplication 9 
centers of activity by: 

1. Payment of selected lecrumel 
where such are not provided | p 
local or national societies. 

2. Payment for contributions to mu 
seum, central library and bulletir 

me Payment for posters. 

4. Providing for newspaper ane) 
magazine articles, 

5. Grants-in-aid of travel to the Cer 7 
tral Bureau. 


D { 


a . 


ee for the measures enumerates 
under I, (e) II, and III, should encour§ 
age the measures suggested under Par. V 


Initial Work of Bureau 


THE initial work in the field of combatf 
ing venereal diseases which may be under} 
taken by this Central Bureau show 
comprise: 


1. The preparation for presentation 
to all national Red Cross societie: 
of a digest of the laws and scheme 
for combating venereal disease 
which are operative in the severa 
countries. 

2. The promotion of popular propag, 
ganda of the social hygiene cann§, 
paign as set out in this report. 


3. The preparation of an appeal to b 
addressed to all legislative bodies 
asking them to require the inclusion§ 
in all medical school curricula ©: 
instruction relative to the treatmen* 
and control of venereal diseases. 

4. Provision for carrying out the pram 


posals under Section II A. 2, (a. 
(b) A. 3 (c) A. 4, insofar as’ 


provides facilities for study o 
teaching in other centers; A. 
Ae: 


5. Provision of aid as specified in Sea 
tion TLC ras, 


Popular Propaganda 


THE following recommendations as ts 
the form of popular propaganda whick 
may be undertaken at once by the Cenr 
tral Bureau are intended to be suggestiv: 
merely of ways in which such a bureaw. 
could be of service to national Red Cros@ 
and other agencies combating venereath 
diseases, and could save much time ano 
expenses now required for the independ 
ent origin and development of propar 
ganda methods and material in eack 
country. The bureau could do the fol! 
lowing: 


: | 
1. Assemble, classify and present to the na: 


tional Red Cross societies the approved 
propaganda literature from the severa; 
nations which are active in this field. 

2. Prepare suitable cinema films and adapt 
them in details and language to the sev 
eral countries. 


3. Furnish the material for articles for news¢ 
Papers, magazines, trade journals and’ 
other publications. 


4. Provide posters illustrating in a populanl 


' way the salient facts relative to veneral 
| diseases and the social hygiene move- 
th / .ment, 


urnish~ satisfactory lecturers or experts 
who could attend important national 
conferences in countries where further 
| progress requires the stimulation of such 
persons. 


Resolutions 


®/HE scientific and social facts underlying 
he epidemiology of the venereal diseases 
f-syphilis, gonococcus infections and 
hancroid particularly—are known. Al- 
Mnough in many countries efforts have 
‘Teen made for the prevention and ade- 
‘uate treatment of venereal diseases, 
ere is at the present time need for still 
‘Greater action. It is because these dis- 
Zases are so insidious in their attack, so 
Tidirect in their methods of maiming and 
filling their victims, so prevalent and so 
‘bradual or secret in their development of 
Sonditions which hopelessly impair the 
@aidividual or make him a carrier of dis- 
ase to others, that the public has only 
' ‘ecently begun to realize that an organ- 


‘nd possible. 
} The importance of a comprehensive 


%nfections cannot be over-emphasized, for 
ft is known today that these diseases are 
The direct or indirect cause of many 
‘@hronic, organic, as well as mental dis- 
"Bases, including- general paresis. It is 
nown to be the cause of many miscar- 
iages and still-births. In view of these 
facts, the following resolutions are rec- 
»mmended : 


‘) I. Resolved, that the -full report of the Sec- 
: tion on Veneral Diseases be accepted 
and placed on file for future reference 
and guidance. 


I. Resolved, that any comprehensive scheme 
1 for combating the venereal diseases 
must embody the following general 
principles: 

1. Measures for the protection of in- 
dividuals not infected. 

2. Measures for the elimination of 
conditions of environment favor- 
ing dissemination of venereal 
diseases. 

3. Measures for the discovery, treat- 
ment and control, where neces- 
sary, of individuals already in- 
fected. 

4. Measures for accurate observation 
and recording of data relative to 
efforts to combat these diseases. 

5. Measures for furthering research, 
and for the demonstration of new 
methods for reducing their prey- 
alence. 

6. Measures for education. 


III. Resolved, that as initial measures in the 
: administrative control of venereal dis- 
eases there should be instituted facili- 
ties for laboratory aid in the diagnosis 
of syphilis and of gonococcus infec- 
tions, adequate methods of medical 
treatment and of follow-up service for 
infected individuals, measures for re- 
ducing exposure to infection by every 
practicable means, and a program of 
education for all. 

IV. Resolved, that every nation should be 
urged through proper channels to pro- 
mote general propaganda for the con- 
trol of syphilis, gonorrhea, and chan- 
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croid, and that the Red Cross societies 
should be ready to participate in or 
aid the activities of existing agencies 
engaged in this field of work. 

V. Resolved, that as soon as possible the 
central bureau of health of the asso- 
ciated Red Cross societies should estab- 
lish a section to facilitate the rapid de- 
velopment of practical campaigns for 
combating the venereal diseases, and 
collect and disseminate information 
upon such important matters as the no- 
tification of venereal diseases to health 
authorities, the repression of prostitu- 
tion, the abolition of the white slave 
trafic, the isolation of infected indi- 
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viduals, the protection of marriage, the 
control of alcohol and habit-forming 
drugs, and upon other factors relating 
to the epidemiology of the venereal 
diseases. — 
Section on Venereal Diseases: 
Chairman: Dr. Ducrey. Alternate: 
Colonel Snow. 
France: Dr. Milian, Professor Roux. 
Great Britain: Colonel Harrison, Dr. 
Menzies, Sir Arthur Newsholme. 
Italy: Dr. Ducrey. 
United States: Colonel Russell, Colonel 
Snow, Colonel Walker. 


Section on Nursing 


ORE important existing nursing 

organizations: In regard to inter- 
national and national organizations, both 
official and voluntary, the field is so vast 
and available information so inadequate 
that it is thought best that the prepara- 
tion of such a survey of the position be 
postponed, subject:to the consideration 
of a larger and more representative gath- 
ering. 

Indications for International Red 
Cross action: The proposed Central In- 
ternational Red Cross Bureau should in- 
clude a nursing department. ‘The chief 
objects of this department should be: 

To act as an intelligence center, to collect, 
analyze, and distribute information regard- 
ing all matters pertaining to nursing and to 


women’s work in public health, such as in- 
fant welfare, housing, social service, etc. 


To undertake propaganda in countries 
where trained sick nursing and public health 
work are not at present fully developed. 


To seek out in these countries suitable per- 
sonnel for training both in sick nursing and 
in public health work, to advise and assist 
them to obtain the necessary training, and 
to return them to their own countries as 
pioneers. 


To arrange for conferences of representative 
nurses and health workers from all coun- 
tries for the interchange of ideas. 

Utilization of existing Red Cross 
assets: It is recognized that the Red 
Cross at the present time is in possession 
of a very valuable asset in existing per- 
sonnel, ‘This personnel includes: 

1. Fully trained professional nurses. 

2. In France and Italy, volunteer 
trained nurses. 

3. Untrained and partially trained 
workers, known in America as nurses 
aides (under the Red Cross), and social 
workers; and in England as V. A. D.’s 
(under the Red Cross), special military 
probationers, and health visitors; and in 
France and Italy as auxiliary nurses. 

The work of the trained nurse and 
her value to medical men in all forms of 
humanitarian and public health work 
need not be enlarged on here, as it is 
well recognized, but it may be pointed 
out that the great service which the 
trained nurse has been in a position to 
render during this war has brought nur- 
sing into a prominence which years of 
peace had not given it. We should em- 
phasize the fact that the high standard 


of nursing which has been attained is 
not a recent growth, but is the result of 
years of systematic training, and that it 
is this structure which made possible the 
success of the untrained worker during 
the recent crisis, 

The value of the V. A. D.’s and 
nurses’ aides has been fully demonstrated 
—many of them have had considerable 
experience in nursing in army hospitals 
and their work has been beyond praise. 

In any of the developments now under 
consideration by the Committee of Red 


_ Cross Societies each national organization 


would doubtless make the fullest use of 
its existing personnel, and in view of the 
great developments in all public health 
departments which may be expected to 
take place in the near future, it is desir- 
able that every facility for training in 
public health and social welfare work 
should be afforded both to the trained 
and untrained women, large numbers of 
whom are at the present time being re- 
leased from war work, and whose inter- 
est might be diverted into these channels. 
This applies more especially to those Red 
Cross workers whose circumstances after 
the war will necessitate their taking up 
some regular occupation. 


Permanent Red Cross nursing organi- 
zations: 1. International. It is recom- 
mended that in connection with the pro- 
posed International Red Cross Bureau 
there be a section of Department of 
Nursing, with a resident secretary, who 
shall be a representative of the nursing 
profession. ‘The probable duties of such 
a secretary have been indicated. 


2. National. It is recommended that 
in addition to their present duties, na- 
tional Red Cross organizations keep per- 
manent registers of trained nurses avail- 
able for any national or local emergency, 
and that they also keep registers of Red 
Cross workers, with data of their experi- 
ence, for similar service. 


In conclusion we feel that many of the 
subjects which have been under discus- 
sion are very far-reaching and must 
necessarily affect large bodies of workers, 
and that therefore no decisions should 
be arrived at by a few individuals, but 
that these subjects should be referred to 
a larger and more representative body of 
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professional women, and should prefer- 
ably be considered after the Committee 
of Red Cross Societies has concluded its 
deliberations and outlined the future 
activities of the International Commit- 
tee, as it is desirable to know what fresh 
opportunities will be opened up for 
nurses and other health workers. We 
would suggest that the most pressing 
subjects for discussion are: 


1. The utility of the trained nurse for 
public health work. 

2. The possible shortage of nurses for this 
class of work, and how the shortage can be 
made good. 

3. Whether it is necessary for all health 
workers to be fully trained nurses. 

4. Special courses of training in public 
health work for nurses and others. 


5. Scholarships and other forms of assist- 
ance, 


Resolutions 


BECAUSE of the impossibility of assem- 
bling at Cannes a sufficiently representa- 
tive number of nurses qualified to make 
pronouncements on the functions of 
trained public health nurses in the pro- 
grams to be developed by the Association 
of Red Cross Societies, the Section on 
Nursing offers the following resolutions 
which, it is requested, should be consid- 
ered as preliminary to a more complete 
series of resolutions and recommenda- 
tions to be presented at a subsequent 
time. 

Recognizing the importance of ade- 
quate training of nurses to enable them to 
perform their part in carrying out the 
various programs for the education of 
the people in matters relating to health 
and sickness, particularly in their homes, 
we recommend the following: 


1. Resolved, that the health bureau collect, 
analyze, publish and distribute information 
pertaining to nursing and women’s work in 
public health; e. g., relating to such subjects 
as tuberculosis, child welfare, the prevention 
of blindness, prenatal care, social service, 
etc. 

2. Resolved, that propaganda be under- 
taken as soon as practicable in those coun- 
tries where trained sick nursing and public 
health nursing are not as yet developed, to 
encourage the establishment of training 
schools for nurses. 

3. Resolved, that suitable personnel for in- 
struction, both in the care of the sick and 
public health nursing be sought and trained 
so that such personnel may return subse- 
quently to their own countries, qualified to 
inaugurate and direct movements for the 
establishment of training schools and for the 
training of nurses. 

4. Resolved, that a system of scholarship 
be established to make it possible for trained 
nurses to receive the necessary supplementary 
education to qualify them as public health 
nurses and as teachers. 

5. Resolved, that information in regard to 
the importance of public health nursing and 
the lack of adequate facilities for their train- 
ing be widely disseminated; that there be 
widespread information so that the courses 
of training in existing schools may be ad- 
justed to meet the requirements of public 
health nursing and that special schools may 
be established to qualify women for the great 
opportunity for service open to them in this 
field. 
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Section on Nursing: 


Chairman: Miss Stimson. 

France: Countess Roussy de Sales. 

Great Britain: Misses Gill and Lloyd- 
Stille. 


Section on Child Welfare 


Ca welfare is an essential part of 
a general program in public health 
and preventive medicine, and cannot be 
separated from them. It is particularly 
closely associated with housing and food 
production and supply, for children re- 
quire food not merely for sustenance but 
for growth. 


Children, as the weakest members of 
the community feel first, and feel most 
heavily the effect of all unfavorable hy- 
gienic, social and economic conditions. 
The war has increased infant and child 
mortality; in some quarters the birth- 
rate has been lowered more than one- 
half. The health of many children who 
have survived has become greatly im- 
paired by reason of improper food and 
neglect. Furthermore, the war and re- 
cent epidemics have enormously increased 
the number of dependent children, 
especially in the devastated countries. 


A reduced birth-rate and an abnormal 
sickness and death-rate may be expected 
to continue for several years to come: a 
reduced birth-rate owing to the death 
of potential fathers, to social and to 
economic conditions which have affected 
the health of potential mothers, and to 
many other factors; an increased sickness- 
and death-rate because of the scarcity and 
high cost of food, and general hardship 
and privation which favor the spread of 
epidemics and lower resistance to all 
forms of disease. A worldwide child 
welfare campaign is therefore one of the 
most pressing needs of the day, both from 
the humanitarian and economic stand- 
point, as children are the nations’ great- 
est assets. 

‘The pressing problems now are: 

1. To save the infants yet to be born and 
to promote their healthy development. 


2. To restore the health and make possible 
the normal growth and development of 
children who are now suffering from disease 
or defective nutrition, and to safeguard the 
health of those whose nutrition has not yet 
suffered. 


3. To do something for the immediate 
needs of dependent children. 

Experience has shown that no efforts 
in public health work produce more im- 
mediate and far-reaching results than 
those which are put forth in child wel- 
fare. The work relating to child welfare 
may be divided into six parts correspond- 
ing to the period of child life to which 
it is directed: 


1. Eugenic considerations affecting the 


prospective parents. 

2. The pre-natal period, in which the child 
is saved through care of the mother. The 
importance of this may be appreciated by 
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Italy: 
Gigliucci. 


United States: Misses Hall, Stimson, f 
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the fact that even in the highly civilized: 
countries in peace times: 


(a) The still-births are equal to between 
4 and 5 per cent of the living births.) 


(b) That as a result of premature birth! 
many infants die in the first weekss 
of life. 


(c) That other causes of the high mortal- 
ity during the early weeks are due 
to conditions affecting the mother. 


Methods of pre-natal care will neces-| 
sarily differ in urban and rural communi 
ties, and also be modified by race, cus 
toms and environments. ‘The essentia 
feature must be the supervision and edu 
cation of the expectant mother by a well- 
trained public health nurse, health visitor: 
or midwife from an early period of her 
pregnancy, aided when possible by theg 
advice and assistance of a physician. Thed 
work is greatly facilitated by volunta 
registration of pregnant women, which 
should be encouraged everywhere, and iti 
should be closely connected with matern: 
ity and child welfare centers. 


Success in any effort in child welfare# 
is largely dependent upon the intelligent 
cooperation of both parents; no plan o% 
education therefore is complete which! 
does not include the father. ‘This is par 
ticularly important in the pre-natal 
period and in the period of infancy. 

3. Obstetrical care: This should includey 
the services of a nurse as well as those of a: 
physician or midwife. Proper care saves the 
child from accidents during delivery, saves’ 
the mother from immediate and remote dan- 
gers incident to her confinement; greatly in~ 
creases the chances of successful breast feed-- 
ing; and prevents much blindness. 


4. Birth to School Age: This period is 
sometimes divided into infancy—including: 
the first year or possibly two years—and> 
the pre-school age, extending from this times 
up to five or sometimes six years. 


The important concern during the first 
two years is the child’s nutrition; and 
the essential thing is that the child be: 
kept under continuous observation and 
supervision. Everything possible shouldi 
be done to promote breast feeding as bys 
far the most important means of insur- 
ing vigorous growth and development 
and preventing infant mortality. At first) 
the supervision must be close, the infant 
being seen in many cases every week on 
even oftener. The visits will be less 
frequent as the child grows older, beings 
made at least monthly after six monthss 
and every two months up to the end of} 
the second year. Success during el 
period depends almost entirely upon out 
ability to educate the mother, and ta) 
arouse and maintain her interest in hed 
child’s growth and progress. 


| The principal methods are: 


Dh. (a) Group instruction and individual ad- 
) \iny Hee in a central place known as a milk 
Wtation, a child welfare station, a con- 
Jultation, etc., and 


(4) Home visiting by public health nurses 
ir health visitors. 


i3oth methods have their place and should 
\iji§tsually be combined, certainly in urban 
/ommunities, 
1 The problem of infancy up to the 
ychool period is much the same and can 
“Gye carried on with the same organiza- 
~\Gion; a quarterly visit to the home or by 
the child to the central station, and a 
‘full medical examination once a year 
‘tyyibhould be the minimum. Much better 
Jresults would be obtained if the observa- 
“lions were made more frequently. The 
above requirements should be for every 
mealthy child. ‘Those who are delicate 
for ill should have special medical atten- 
‘@tion. 
i By these means, the beginnings of 
\i§8organic disease may be detected, physical 
®defects and deformities prevented or cor- 
Wrected, and a general supervision main- 
ained over the child’s diet and general 
) Records should be kept of all abnormal 
‘conditions of any serious illness, also of 
eweight and height, which will themselves 
‘furnish a good guide as to health prog- 
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ition in infancy under these conditions, 
jjand because of the great susceptibility 
‘of young children to infection; prefer- 
jence should be given to placing such 
ichildren in suitable families. All créches, 
iday nurseries, and the like should be 
Funder close medical attention. 


i 5. The School Period: six to fourteen or 

} sixteen years. The problem during this pe- 
_@ riod is to secure normal growth, physical and 
‘moral development, to recognize and correct 
‘defects which interfere with these, and to 
“9 reduce to the minimum the risks of contagious 

* disease. The school physician, the school 
i) nurse and the schoolteacher all have impor- 
/} tant functions. The school furthermore offers 
' an opportunity, the value of which is only 
® beginning to be appreciated, to interest, in- 
) struct and train the child himself in health 
} matters. It should be as much the duty of 
‘the schools to teach health as to teach read- 
| ing and writing. Health work for the school 
child is inextricably bound up with the prob- 
lems of general education and all teachers 
' should receive training which would qualify 
| them to teach the simple facts, of health and 
| personal hygiene. 


An important kind of health educa- 
‘| tion which can be carried on in the 
‘), schools is the instruction of girls from 
1, the age of ten years upwards in the rudi- 
|, ments of infant care. “This has been 
| proved to be valuable in preparing them 
_to undertake the responsible charge of 
} their younger brothers and sisters, and 
what is even more important in assisting 
*to prepare them for the future duties of 
motherhood, 
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The child’s mind is virgin soil for 
health instruction of every sort. It is 
necessary at this period to clear away 
the rubbish of prejudice, superstition and 
habits based upon ignorance, which make 
health education so difficult and often so 
futile in adult life. Scientific facts in 
regard to food, health habits, hygiene 
and the spread and control of disease, 
can, if presented by writers and artists 
who know how to reach the child’s mind, 
be made interesting and attractive. Why 
should not the stories of the conquest of 
smallpox, malaria or yellow fever be 
made as thrilling as the conquests of 
Alexander or Napoleon? 

This instruction should begin with 
children of eight or nine, for early im- 
pressions are the most lasting. The bare 
facts of hygiene or physiology as pre- 
sented in school text-books make little 
impression that is permanent. ‘Their ac- 
quisition is made work. Health instruc- 
tion should and can be made play; health 
may even be made a competitive game. 
If the schoolchildren can be properly in- 
structed in health matters, we need have 
little anxiety about the adults of the 
next generation. 

Progress in the pupil’s health is best 
shown by the weight record; thus an in- 
centive can be furnished for the observ- 
ance of health rules which are taught. 

Health records, at least a record of 
weight and growth, should be kept dur- 
ing school life. In an ideal school, a 
medical examination should be made 
once a year of every schoolchild, and all 
who are found to be physically below 
normal or who do not make a normal 
gain in weight should receive special 
attention and supervision during their 
school life. 


6. Industrial Period: fourteen to eighteen 
years. In connection with legislation relating 
to child labor, the following fundamental 
principles should be embodied: 

(a) No child should be allowed to enter 
into industry without first passing a physical 
examination by a competent physician, show- 
ing that he is able to perform the work 
intended. 

(b) No child should be permitted to con- 
tinue in any form of work which prevents 
his normal growth and physical develop- 
ment, as determined by accepted standards 
and periodic examinations made up to the 
age of eighteen years. 

Any intelligent action must be based 
upon an exact knowledge of conditions. 
Therefore, the first step should be a 
survey. After a survey has been made, 
in any activities which are contemplated 
there are certain fundamental principles 
which should be kept in mind if the work 
is to be effective and anything permanent 
accomplished. 

(1) Local customs, climatic conditions, diet 
and other things upon which are based the 
habits of the people should be carefully con- 
sidered and appreciated. : 

(2) All local health habits and racial 
customs which are good should be accepted 
and used as a foundation on which to build. 

(3) It is impossible to formulate before- 
hand a plan of procedure which can be 
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closely followed. Any plan adopted must 
have great elasticity and be modified by 
circumstances as they arise in the course 
of the work. F 

(4) Local agencies, organizations and in- 
dividual workers should be developed and 
utilized as far as possible. 

(5) The utmost tact is necessary to adapt 
knowledge and experience gained elsewhere 
to work which is instituted under new condi- 
tions and among new people. 

(6) No plan of work should be made so 
complex or so expensive that it cannot be 
duplicated or extended by a simple organ- 
ization elsewhere. 

(7) Success depends much less upon the 
program adopted than upon the personnel 
which will put it into effect. 

(8) To carry out effectively any scheme 
of child welfare such as has been outlined, 
it will be necessary to provide material as- 
sistance in a considerable proportion of cases. 


Resolution 
RESOLVED: 


1. That the conference is of opinion that 
the promotion of material and child welfare 
should form an important part of the ac- 
tivities of the proposed Central Bureau of 
Health and of national Red Cross activities. _ 


2. That the most urgent initial work is the 
consideration of emergency action rendered 
necessary by the war. In countries where 
there is little or no Red Cross organization 
the conference regards the organization of 
surveys of needs and the establishment of 
centers at which intensive work can be under- 
taken as promising the most rapid results. 
These centers should be handed over to the 
local or governmental organizations when 
this can be done. 

3. That statistical investigation of the local 
incidence of child mortality and the prepara- 
tion of standardized statistics are urgently 
needed in every country; and for this pur- 
pose active propaganda in favor of complete 
registration of marriages, births, including 
still-births and of deaths, should be insti- 
tuted in countries in which this is not already 
established. 

4. That as soon as possible adequate popu- 
lar propaganda should be begun: 

(a) Calling attention to the conditions 
and needs of less favored coun- 
tries; 

(2) Appealing on behalf of dependent 
children; 

(c) Urging the need of immediate child 
welfare work in devastated re- 
gions. 

5. That the collection of information bear- 
ing on child welfare and the distribution of 
this to national Red Cross societies should 
form an essential part of the work of the 
Central Bureau. This information should 
not only be statistical, but should include 
also the results of investigations and the 
reports of promising developments in admin- 
istration and methods bearing on child wel- 
fare in any country. 

6. That research work on child welfare 
should be encouraged by the Central Bureau. 


Section on Child Welfare: 


Chairman: Sir Arthur Newsholme. 

France: Doctors Armand Delille, Pehu, 
Pinard. 

Great Britain: Professor Kenwood, 
Major King, Sir Arthur Newsholme. 

Italy: Colonel Baduel, Colonel Vala- 
gussa. 

United States: Doctors Holt, Hamill, 
Talbot, Lucas, Miss Wald. 

Japan: Dr. Kabeshima, Dr. Narva. 
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Section on Tuberculosis 


ROEM IZING the wide preya- 
lence of tuberculosis, its incidence at 
all ages, and its great importance as a 
cause of excessive mortality, disability, 
distress and economic loss, we recom- 
mend that special attention be given to 
the fight against this disease in the plan 
of an organization having in view com- 
mon action on the part of Red Cross 
societies. We believe that in any organ- 
ized campaign against tuberculosis the 
following factors are fundamental and 
indispensable: 

1. Dispensaries on an adequate scale, fur- 
nished with laboratories and appropriate 
equipment and affording provision for early 
diagnosis by expert physicians, and with 
especially trained visiting nurses, who shall 
‘carry into the homes of patients the neces- 
sary care, instruction and advice. 

2. Provision for the careful, regular in- 
spection of school children with a view to 
the early detection of tuberculosis. 

3. Hospital treatment on an adequate scale 
of acute, advanced, and hopeless cases of 
tuberculosis. 

4. Sanatorium facilities for all suitable 
cases of tuberculosis. 

5. Popular education regarding tuberculo- 
Sis, its causes and prevention, by all suitable 
means and agencies. 

It is evident that tuberculosis is in- 
extricably associated with the general liv- 
ing and working conditions of the peo- 
ple, and we therefore recommend the en- 
couragement of all legitimate efforts di- 
rected towards the improvement of these 
conditions. We regard as of particular 
importance in this connection the care of 
children, and the problems of housing, 
nutrition, and alcoholism. 

We recommend the institution of ap- 
propriate measures to prevent the trans- 
mission of tuberculosis through infected 
milk. 

We approve the establishment of open 
air schools for the accommodation of 
children already infected by, or suspected 
of, infection with tuberculosis. 

We call attention to the importance 
of the extension of the open air system 
to all institutions of segregation, such as 
barracks, asylums, orphanages, work- 
houses, penitentiaries, and the like. 

Experience has shown us the impor- 
tance of careful supervision of the tuber- 
culous patient during the entire period of 
his illness. We, therefore, urge the need 
for close cooperation between the several 
institutional factors (dispensaries, hospi- 
tals, sanatoriums, etc.), and the more 
extended development of skilled social 
service under medical direction. 

We think that attention should be 
drawn to the grave risk to which tuber- 
culous patients are exposed through the 
exploitation of alleged cures without sci- 
entific authority. 

Inasmuch as a problem of particular 
difficulty 1 is that of providing suitable oc- 
cupations for those cases of tuberculosis 
able to perform a certain amount of work 
under favorable conditions, we recom- 


mend the encouragement of efforts to 
solve this problem by the establishment 
of agricultural colonies and the organiza- 
tion of suitable industries which should 
be linked with the dispensaries and sana- 
toriums under medical supervision. 
Recognizing that accurate knowledge 
of the distribution of tuberculosis is an 
essential preliminary to its control by 
public authorities in any community, we 
approve the principle of compulsory noti- 
fication of tuberculosis to the health au- 
thorities under appropriate regulations. 
We especially recommend the encour- 
agement of research in the field of tuber- 


Section on Preventive Medicine 


S| PREVENTIVE medicine includes 

practically the whole field of public 
health, and as certain very important sub- 
jects have been considered in special sec- 
tions and reports have been submitted to 
the conference, in the limited time at our 
disposal we believe it is desirable to con- 
sider briefly a few of the broader ques- 
tions concerning public health legislation, 
administration, etc., and two or three 
special topics, the immediate treatment 
of which seems important. 

It is appreciated that in the report of 
this section, there will be some duplica- 
tion of recommendations already made 
by other sections of the conference. “This 
is intentional and such recommendations 
already are made for the purpose of em- 
phasizing the importance of the work in 
certain lines. 


Public Health Legislation 


AN EFFICIENT public health administra- 
tion presupposes the existence of sound 
public health legislation. This will be 
found to be entirely lacking in many of 
the countries where the most unfavorable 
health conditions exist, and where more 
adequate measures for the improvement 
of the public health are most needed. 
The creation of a public sentiment de- 
manding good public health laws must 
usually precede their adoption. 

We believe that the proposed Central 
Bureau should assemble and digest the 
public health laws and the sanitary codes 
of the important countries and cities of 
Europe and North America, and distrib- 
ute the digests widely among public 
health authorities. When new legisla- 
tion is thought to be needed in any 
country, the Central Bureau should stim- 
ulate the national Red Cross society to 
initiate activities looking to its enact- 
ment. The Central Bureau should also 
aid the respective national Red Cross 
societies in drafting such legislation as 
seems best adapted to the existing gov- 
ernmental functions in different countries 
and to the customs and habits of the 
people. This work is extremely impor- 
tant and will require a broad knowledge 
of public health, sound judgment and 
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culosis and the collection of information } 
as to all factors bearing upon the preva i 
lence and distribution of the disease. 


Section on Tuberculosis: 


Chairman: Professor Calmette; Alters) 
nate: Sir Robert William Philip. © 
France: Dr. Bernard, Professor Cal- 
mette, Dr. Counnont Professor Rist. 
Great Britain: Sir John Lumsden, Dr. 
Menzies, Sir Arthur N ewsholme, Sir 
Robert W. Philip. 
Italy: Colonel Baduel, Professor Maragah 
liano, Dr, Marchitirs. Dr. Poli. “3 
Japan: Dr. Kabeshima, Dr. Naura. — § 
United States: Drs. Baldwin, Biggs, , 
Farrand, Major Garvin, Dr. White, , 
Lieutenant-Colonel Williams. 


great tact. In general, the public health § 
law in each country should create the : 
necessary organization and machinery ° 
for effective health administration, but in | 
other respects it should be very broad in } 
its provisions and not specific, and should } 
provide for the creation of a small ex- 
pert body (without administrative or § 
appointative functions) to which is dele- 
gated the power to enact regulations re- 
lating to any and all matters affecting | 
life and health. These regulations 
should have all the force and effect of 
law, and they can be readily amended or 
added to, as may be required by new | 
conditions or by the extension of health § 
activities, by the appearance of new dis- 
eases or by additions to existing knowl- 
edge of known diseases. We regard this 
work in stimulating the enactment of 
wise public health laws as one of the § 
important activities of the Central Bu- 

reau. 


Public Health Administration 


THERE are several phases of public 
health administration of such great im- — 
portance that we feel they should re- 
ceive special mention and consideration. 
In this connection we wish strongly to 
emphasize that while public health 
administration is wholly a _ govern- 
mental function, yet voluntary organiza- 
tions of various kinds are under many — 
conditions absolutely essential in order to | 
create the public opinion necessary to 
cause the enactment of the required leg- | 
islation or to bring about official action. 
(a) Registration of vital statistics and 
notification of certain infectious diseases: 
The enumeration of the population of a | 
country at regular periods, the accurate | 
registration of births, still-births, deaths 
and marriages, and the notification of 
certain infectious diseases are of funda- | 
mental importance, and constitute an ab- 
solutely essential preliminary to the 
formulation of an effective campaign f 
the general betterment of the public 
health in any country. 
Special activities directed toward the | 
control of various endemic or epidemic || 
diseases may be attended with consider- 
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‘ble success when such data are not avail- 
sble, but the general and permanent bet- 
)yerment of health conditions in a country 
o)'r community must be presented or ac- 
tompanied by the accurate registration 
yf vital statistics. We believe that the 
*)Jentral Bureau should initiate activities 
i ‘ooking to improvement in this respect in 
t Jaany countries, 
In this connection an effort should be 
i pnade to have the vital statistics in all 
‘@ountries standardized and tabulated in 
uch a way that comparable data on im- 
; | subjects are available. We be- 
‘Fieve that these are now notably lacking. 
@\ few standard tables might be prepared 
‘ind submitted for modification and adop- 
: pion by the authorities in all of those 
\frountries where laws requiring registra- 
‘hion and notification are now in effect. 
' (b) Public Health Laboratories: At 
7 he present time no serious attempt should 
be made to undertake a program for the 
freneral improvement of the health condi- 
‘ions in any country or any locality with- 
»ut first providing for an efficient labora- 
ory service, with such complete facilities 
or its use as to make it readily available 
‘without charge to all practitioners of 
medicine. In addition, every effort 
should be made to encourage and stimu- 
4 ate the use of this service and its proper 
‘@valuation. ‘This is the most important 
“Jand perhaps the only governmental health 
function from which the physician re- 
ceives from the authorities a really val- 
luable service. When this service is prop- 
erly rendered it is highly appreciated by 
i whe medical profession and it serves to 
foster cooperation and good feeling be- 
Stween the health authorities and the pro- 
W@fessions. ‘The laboratory service should 
include the free distribution of vaccines 
land curative sera at least for use among 
‘the necessitous poor, provided that its 
Hiadministration is under scientific control. 
5 We believe that there is no other agency 
more potent in improving the standards 
of medical practice in a country than the 
service of a public health laboratory 
which has been administered so as to 
bring about the wide use by the medical 
profession of the facilities which it offers. 
(c) Public Health Nursing or Health 
Visiting: A very large part of all effec- 
itive work in public health is educational 
j\in character, and a most efficient instru- 
&ment for conveying knowledge upon vari- 
fous public health matters to the people 
/is the trained nurse or health visitor. 
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public health which has taken place in 
many countries in the last twenty years 
is largely due to the introduction of pub- 
lic health authorities and public health 
nurses or health visitors. We believe 
that the Central Bureau can render no 
)more important service than by stimulat- 
jing and aiding in the training, and, if 
|,necessary, providing instruction for the 
|, training of such nurses or visitors in 
| those countries where they do not now 
|exist or are present in insufficient num- 
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The rapid advance in the effectiveness of. 


bers. We believe that only with their 
assistance can an important health cam- 
paign be successfully carried on. 

(d) Public Health Education: We 
are convinced of the prime importance 
of widely disseminating among the peo- 
ple a knowledge of the simple laws of 
healthy living and a conviction as to the 
need of applying them. This is the most 
valuable means whereby we can promote 
their physical wellbeing, and with a 
“health conscience” formed, most public 
health problems become simplified and 
all public health administration made 
more easy. 

It may be said that the measure of the 
public health of any community is in no 
small degree the measure of self-help in 
health matters. Official and voluntary 
agencies can effect much in the direction 
of improving the environment of the in- 
dividual and preventing communicable 
disease; relatively they can effect little in 
the direction of securing hygienic observ- 
ances in the intimate circumstances of 
living, and in the wider field of non- 
communicable but preventable disease. 
Ignorance and careless are here responsi- 
ble for much sickness and premature 
death. 

It is largely because child welfare 
work is essentially educational that so 
much success is obtained in it, and we 
consider that profiting from this experi- 
ence, public education should be made a 
prominent part of public health activities 
in every field of work. 

Hygienic precepts and practice at 
school and the training of the elder girls 
in the essentials of infant care and home- 
making are of fundamental importance 
as a means of contributing greatly to the 
health and happiness of a community. 
For those who have left school an active 
educational propaganda should be main- 
tained. For popular propaganda pur- 
poses we would indicate the following as 
agencies of proved value: 

(1) The public press, 

(2) Cinema films, 

(3) Posters, 

(4) Exhibits, 

(5) Popular lectures, 

(6) Educational campaigns on_ special 
health topics in which all these agencies are 
employed. 

We consider that for the most effec- 
tive propaganda assistance is generally 
necessary from experts in publicity mat- 
ters. 

Special Problems 
Many special problems deserving of con- 
sideration will present themselves, and 
it is evident that in the formation of a 
program to be undertaken by such an 
international organization those subjects 
should be first considered which have a 
direct international value. Certain epi- 
demic diseases have such a bearing be- 
cause of their wide prevalence; cholera, 
plague, typhus, influenza, yellow fever 
are typical examples of diseases belonging 
to this group. When normal conditions 
exist again in the world, with the knowl- 
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edge which is now available as to the 
nature and causation of some of these 
diseases, it should be possible for an in- 
ternational organization working in co- 
operation with the health authorities 
where any one of these diseases prevails 
to locate the epidemic foci, and to re- 
strict within narrow geographical limits 
the prevalence of such disease, and per- 
haps to eventually eradicate it. “Typhus 
fever, because of its wide prevalence in 
Europe at the present time, presses for 
immediate consideration. We _ believe 
that the Central Bureau should at once 
undertake to render all the assistance 
within the limits of its resources in the 
effort to bring this disease under control. 

As opportunity offers and as funds are 
available we believe that an important 
function of the Central Bureau will be 
to furnish expert assistance in making 
surveys to determine the extent of the 
prevalence of certain endemic diseases, 
the formulation of programs for their 
control and aiding the governmental 
authorities in putting such programs 
into effect. Bilharzia, malaria, hook 
worm and other similar diseases may be 
mentioned in this connection. 


Housing, Town Planning, Etc, 


IMPROVEMENTS in the social welfare of 
the people plays an important part in 
the campaign for the prevention of tuber- 
culosis, venereal disease, malaria and in. 
child welfare. It therefore requires 
early consideration. In several coun- 
tries plans are now being formulated for 
the erection of large numbers of houses 
for working men. ‘The importance of 
the provision of sanitary, comfortable 
and convenient dwellings is so generally 
recognized as to require little discussion, 
but too often when the work is actually 
in hand experienced advice and the best 
designs are not available. ‘Thus houses 
and apartments for workmen are erected 
from unsatisfactory designs made by in- 
experienced architects, or from the plans 
drawn by speculative builders, and the 
resulting structures are not only far less 
comfortable, convenient and _ sanitary 
than they should be, but the cost is in 
excess of the amount for which similar 
houses better in every respect could have 
been produced. We believe that the 
Central Bureau should advise the na- 
tional Red Cross societies to attach in an 
advisory capacity to their personnel one 
or more architects or engineers specially 
informed on the problems of town plan- 
ning and in the erection of homes for 
workmen. ‘The national Red Cross sec- 
tion should be prepared and seek oppor- 
tunities to proffer advice and to furnish 
designs for the best types of houses in 
those localities where such work is being 
undertaken. A similarly important func- 
tion could be performed by the national 
Red Cross section in connection with the 
plans for public hospitals and charitable 
and penal institutions. The Central Bu- 
reau on its part should collect plans and 
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designs for houses, apartments, buildings, 
schemes for town planning, designs for 
hospital, charitable and penal institutions 
of various countries, analyze and digest 
them, and distribute the results of the 
studies to the various Red Cross societies 
for their use and guidance. In this way 
the best plans and the most approved con- 
ceptions as to such structures in all coun- 
tries would be made available to all. 
This work would be under the direction 
of a well-qualified architect or engineer. 
The question of materials to be employed 
in different localities and countries would 
be a most important one, and would de- 
pend upon those which were most easily 
available and most inexpensive in the re- 
spective countries. 


Recommendations 


WE WOULD recommend the following as 
appropriate activities for the Central 
Bureau to undertake: 


1. To stimulate the formation of national 
Red Cross societies where they do not exist 
and strengthen and increase the membership 
of those already existing. 

2. To cooperate with national Red Cross 
societies and other voluntary organizations 
and with government agencies in health 
work, thus avoiding duplication and friction. 

3. To advise national Red Cross societies to 
add to their personnel when necessary ex- 
perts or persons informed on the subject of 
preventive medicine, so that they can intel- 
ligently carry out the new program of health 
work. 

4. To submit health programs to national 
Red Cross societies relating to tuberculosis, 
malaria, child welfare, etc., along quite gen- 
eral lines. The programs suitable for each 
country will need to be modified to meet the 
local and national customs and habits of the 
people, and climatic and other conditions. 
When necessary, to assist national Red Cross 
societies in putting the program into effect. 

5. To stimulate the logical development of 
the work of relief of Red Cross societies 
towards a comprehensive plan for more 
permanent relief through the betterment of 
general conditions and the improved health 
of the people. 

6. To concentrate activities so far as pos- 
sible on prevention rather than on relief—as 
the results of preventive work are not only 
permanent instead of temporary as is the 
case with relief work but the cost is far less 
than the cost of relief and the returns out 
of all proportion to the cost. 


7. When funds are available and condi- 
tions justify such action, to stimulate pro- 
grams for the control of some of the com- 
municable diseases which are subjected to 
control and are widely prevalent in some 
countries or localities of aiding the authori- 
ties in making demonstrations in such con- 
trol. 

8. To aid in the control of certain epidemic 
diseases, such as typhus fever, cholera, yellow 
fever, etc, which have an_ international 
significance because they constitute an inter- 
national menace. 


Initial Work 


THE committee believes that the two 
problems which exist in Europe today 
and which are the most urgent, and 
which at the same time will give the 
earliest and most profitable result of ef- 
forts devoted to them, are the subjects 
of child welfare and the control of 
typhus fever. We would therefore rec- 
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ommend that if a Central Bureau is es- 
tablished that these two subjects be given 
immediate consideration. 

Every effort should be made, not only 
to check but if possible to reverse the 
increasing tendency to a decrease in 
birth-rate; but still more, most active and 


energetic efforts be directed to the pro- 


tection of young children and infants 
born during the unfavorable conditions 
for child life through which the world 
has just passed and which are still facing 
us in the years immediately to come. It 
is difficult to conceive of any conditions 
more deplorable or more pregnant with 
serious consequences for the future than 
those existing in countries such as Po- 
land, Serbia and Palestine, where young 
child life has almost disappeared. 


The Public Health Laboratory 


Tue Section on Preventable Diseases be- 
lieves that the importance of the public 
health laboratory cannot be over-em- 
phasized as a direct and timely means of 
improving the public health of any com- 
munity, but more specially as concerns 
the preventable diseases. 

It is quite generally agreed by sani- 
tarians that many mild cases of com- 
municable diseases are not now recog- 
nized and reported as such to the local 
health authorities, because of the lack of 
adequate and readily accessible laboratoy 
facilities for their proper diagnosis. 

The extreme importance of recogniz- 
ing the very first case of any epidemic 
disease, no matter how mild such cases 
may be, is quite generally accepted, since 
the protection of the community against 
the disease in question depends upon the 
prompt diagnosis through the use of the 
nearest available laboratory where bac- 
teriological and pathological work can be 
done. 

It is the province and function of the 
public health laboratory to correct or 
confirm clinical observations and other 
methods of investigation and to reduce 
our knowledge to facts capable of codifi- 
cation and tabulation. In an increasing 
number of diseases the public health 
laboratory is capable of giving a definite 
and final report as to the diagnosis. “The 
possession by the physician of this defi- 
nite, positive knowledge of the nature of 
the disease enables the physician to make 
correct and exact reports of communica- 
ble diseases to the local authorities; the 
patient and family too are more readily 
brought to understand and submit to 
whatever restrictions on their freedom 
of action and intercourse with the gen- 
eral public may be necessary than 
would otherwise be the case. 

The importance of detection of 
healthy carriers of disease as contrasted 
with active cases will come to be better 
appreciated by the public as more labora- 
tories are available to the practitioner 
and as greater use is made of them. It 
is at the present time practically impos- 
sible, except in a few favored localities, 


to obtain prompt and sufficient labor, 
tory examinations of patients convales-\j 
cent from the acute intestinal diseases to 
determine their freedom from infective 
germs before they are released from ob-) 
servation. While the public already ; 
knows of the healthy carrier as an ab ft 
stract proposition, more laboratory exe 
amination would bring the questi@g 
home to an increasing number as con- 4 
crete instances of the importance of aq 
carrier to their own health and welfare. . 
At the outset it might be well to rec- 4 
ognize that almost everywhere some ac: | 
tion is already being taken by the na 
tional and local authorities to provide form 
these needs, and it becomes apparent & 
that the Red Cross will secure more per- 4 
manent, productive results by measures 
which will support and extend the work: 
already being done than by initiating in- 4 
dependent projects, except of course to: 
assist the public health authorities in pro-™ 
viding for the very obvious needs which 
may arise during an epidemic. In anyj 
event the Red Cross organization, in# 
respect to public health laboratories, ; 
should be operative at the request of orr 
with the permission of and under thet 
control of the national or local health# 
authorities (to secure the greatest good), 
and should render such reports as theyjp 
may desire to their statistical division. 
The reports should be furnished free tom 
all hospitals and registered physicians.  § 
The first laboratories to be developed! 
might well be those in connection with® 
existing hospitals because of the educa-4 
tional value resulting from the large: | 
amount of clinical material and because: 
of the facilities the hospital offers in fol- 
lowing up the cases. In the less favored} 
parts of all countries the grade of works 
done in the hospitals is so unsatisfactory’ 
that the hospital itself, and with it thes 
medical profession, is likely to be dis-— 
credited in the eyes of the public which} 
fears to enter such institutions. The 
confidence and respect of the masses canch 
be gained more rapidly and directly by; 
improving the character of the - works 
done in the public hospitals than in anyj 
other way. 
Little need be said regarding the scopes 
of the work to be undertaken by the:p 
laboratories in which the Red Cross ise 
interested. In general the laboratory} 
should be able to do a little more than ise 
expected of it, and to be able to add news 
procedures to its list from time to timed 
as the clinician and the laboratory chiefif 
see the need of them. It should be asp 
well-balanced institution, capable off 
doing any work of recognized import-- 
ance in bacteriology and pathology. At--§ 
tention should be paid to tumor diagno-+ 
sis, surgical pathology and the perform-;f 
ance of autopsies to check the accuracy}# 
of clinical diagnosis. Some provision fori 
research in the way of space, apparatus,, 
funds and assistants should be made, nott 
that investigations of new problems will 
be an important feature of the ordinary) 
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iboratory, but because it furnishes an in- 
jiration not only to the laboratory per- 
nnel itself but to the entire hospital, 
yid stimulates study and investigation of 
“sw methods and new ideas concerning 
jagnosis and treatment. It also brings 
je pathologist, the interne, the surgeon 
vid the public health official together on 
pcommon ground; the search for better 
fethods of preventing diagnosing and 
eating disease. 
' The status of the chief of the labora- 
‘ry and his assistants should be equal 
f that of the clinician and his assistants 
th the medical board of the institution 
} office. That is to say, the pathologist 
tho makes an autopsy should not be a 
pbordinate of the clinician whose 
Hagnosis he is called upon to check in 
he laboratory but should be of equal 
ank and authority. 
} Mobile laboratories maintained by the 
“ed Cross might be held in readiness to 
# used in case of emergency whenever 
fequired; provision should also be made 
‘ra certain amount of transportable ap- 
aratus and supplies to be used in coun- 
By districts away from the usual sources 
& supply to be sent in charge of a suit- 
Dle trained staff. 


To summarize, it may be said that the 
ed Cross may give aid to the further 
‘velopment of local or national labora- 
Mries by gifts of apparatus, or of funds 
tr the purchase of apparatus or the pay- 
Jient of personnel for use in emergencies 
#r until regular appropriations can be 
iotained. Or it may furnish voluntary 
sistants. Where no laboratories exist 
f may initiate movements for their es- 
iiblishment by creating a public demand 
r them by means of meeting the dis- 
W-ibution of literature and by the ar- 
fangement of conferences between those 
fiterested. In addition it might under- 
ke the education of laboratory techni- 
ans, either male or female, and of the 
Tublic in general as to the value of the 
“iboratory confirmation of the diagnosis 
‘nd of its work in the protection of the 
Tublic health by the examination of 
vater, milk, food, etc. 

\ The Central Bureau of the Red Cross 
night undertake the making of a census 
*f existing institutions and their classifi- 
tion according to their size, variety and 
juantity of work done. It might include 
(1 its publications such methods and 
sorms for laboratory reports as had been 
jound satisfactory. If possible the Cen- 
tral Bureau- should arrange for the 
further instruction of selected patholo- 
‘ists and bacteriologists in its own or in 
ther suitable laboratories. 


I Control of Typhus Fever 

‘AssuMING that an International Bureau 
of Health is to be established, and that 
‘in international commission is to be ap- 
Hointed in connection with it, it would 
lippear that this body might take under 
idvisement, in relation to the prevention 


"j 
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and the control of typhus fever, the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The study of the geographical distribu- 
tion of the diseases: 

(a) In the endemic areas; 

(b) In those in which the disease has 
become epidemic. 

In this connection it will not suffice to make 
alone a study of the literature concerning 
typhus fever, but it will be necessary to sup- 
plement such study by further survey made 
either by correspondence or by personal in- 
spection of the territory concerned. 


2. A study of the degree of infection with 
the disease in the different countries infected. 


3. The preparation of circulars concerning 
the prevention of the disease: 

(a) Of a brief pamphlet describing in a 
popular manner the disease and its method 
of transmission, with illustrations; 

(b) A circular demonstrating the dangers 
which may result from the endemic presence 
of typhus fever in a country, and the loss 
of life and the financial losses which may 
result from epidemics; 

(c) A circular describing the measures 
which have been shown by demonstration in 
different epidemics to be effective in their 
control. 


4. Wide dissemination of these pamphlets 
and circulars in the endemic areas, printed 
in the language of the country concerned. 


5. Research work regarding the etiology 
of the disease, and the prophylactic measures 
to be undertaken in connection with it. 


6. Practical demonstration in the countries 
in which typhus fever is endemic, illustrating 
popularly the method of transmission of the 
disease and the measures which are to be 
employed in the prevention of its transmis- 
sion, as well as those to be taken at the 
commencement of an epidemic of it. 


7. Active campaigns for the control of the 
disease in those countries in which epidemics 
exist. 


8. Cooperation with and stimulation of all 
existing agencies in the different countries 
interested in the subject of the prevention 
and control of this disease. 


Procedure to Control Any Epidemic 

1. Make digest of literature with ref- 
ence to the epidemiology. 

2.. Make survey of area with refer- 
ence to the extent and degree of pre- 
valence and its significance as a cause 
of sickness and economic loss. 

3. Obtain sanction and cooperation of 
voluntary and governmental agencies in 
efforts for control, promoting, when 
wanting, full notification of cause of 
sickness. 

4. Adopt measures shown to be ef- 
fective under conditions as nearly simi- 
lar as possible as relating to climate, 
habits, food, and economic conditions of 
the people. 

5. Make series of demonstrations in 
limited areas in different localities, keep- 
ing careful records of local conditions, 
measures of control employed, and de- 
tails of operation. 

6. Tabulate results obtained and cost 
as related to prevalence and economic 
loss previously resulting from disease. 

7. Prepare full reports of demonstra- 
tion with all data and distribute widely 
in areas similarly affected. 

8. Keep constantly advised as to simi- 
lar work being carried on by others in 
other localities and collate all informa- 
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tion so that experience of all may be 
everywhere available. 

g. Establish follow-up service to de- 
termine ultimate results and to stimu- 
late national and local Red Cross organi- 
zations and health organizations and 
authorities to continue and extend the 
work. 

10. If results justify the expenditure, 
make additional demonstrations in other 
localities and conduct similar ones under 
different conditions, as opportunities of- 
fer and means are available. 


Housing and Town Planning 
SANITARY, safe and home-like dwellings, 
hygenic and agreeable places of work, 
more sanitary and comfortable environ- 
ment in general tend to improve health 
and resistance, to check the spread of 
disease and even in certain instances to 
prevent its development. Good housing 
and town planning include adequate pro- 
vision for the following: 


1. Light and ventilation in all rooms in 
which people live, sleep, work or pass their 
leisure time. 


2. Dry and warm insulated floors, walls 


‘and ceilings, including heating. 


3. Sanitary plumbing including water- 
closets, and washing and bathing facilities. 


4. Planning with a view to securing per- 
sonal and family privacy and to making the 
home as comfortable and attractive as pos- 
sible. 


5. Rest rooms for women and girls in 
factories, shops and schools. 

6. The prevention of room, block and 
transportation overcrowding. 


7. Careful screening, where needed, 
against flies and mosquitoes. 
8. Convenient sanitary places for the 


preparation, handling and sale of foods. 

9. A pure and adequate water supply. 

10. Sanitary and sufficient sewage, garbage 
and waste disposal. 

11. Protection against fire, conflagration 
and accident, including means of escape. 

12. Streets, blocks and open spaces planned 
so as to provide for sunlight in as many 
rooms as possible and for the circulation of 
fresh air, free from dust and smoke. $ 

13. The control of the height of buildings, 

and also of their surface area in propor- 
tion to that of their lots. 
_ 14. The segregation of building whose use 
is harmful to their surroundings from the 
standpoint of safety, health and comfort and 
so that prevailing ‘winds will not blow 
smoke and noxious gases and odors over the 
residential portion of the town. 

15. Attractive places 
social recreation. 


The most progressive countries now 
recognize these principles; many of them 
are applying them in practice. Many 
have passed laws, more or less effective, 
to compel their application. Much how- 
ever remains to be done, especially in en- 
couraging the following: 

1. Continuous scientific research and ex- 
perimentation. 

2. Continuous collection, correlation and 
digesting of pertinent information. 

3. Dissemination of this information and 
the results of the research. 

4. Education of the public as to the need 


of applying the principles as determined by 
the experts. 


for and 


physical 
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5. Making practical demonstration of these 
principles as object lessons. 


6. The passage, enforcement and continual 
improvement of adequate laws. 
Section of Preventive Medicine: 


Chairman: Dr. Biggs. 

France: Doctors Courmont, 
Roux, Widal, 

Great Britain: Colonel Cummins, Colo- 
nel Harrison, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hort, Professor Kenwood, Sir Ron- 
ald Ross. 

italy: Colonel Baduel, Professors Bas- 
tianelli, Castellani, Gosio, Dr. Mar- 
chiafava. 

Japan: Dr. Kabeshima, Dr. Nawa. 

United States: Dr. Biggs, Colonel 
Cummings, Colonel Russell, Colonel 
Strong, Lieutenant-Colonel Williams. 


Rist, 


Section on Malaria 


<i HE section has preferred not to enter 
~into details as to the precise functions 
of the malarial section of the Central 
Health Bureau, or its relations with the 
national Red~Cross societies, as these 
points can only be defined at a later 
stage. It is considered that the control 
of malaria is in reality a government 
function, and that the Red Cross organi- 
zations can best help by cooperating with 
government departments on lines sug- 
gested or approved by the latter. 
Technical details as to the means that 
should be employed in combating the 
disease have been omitted, as these are 
already thoroughly understood. The 
following general recommendations are 
made: 


A. Immediate work. 


(1) That an international malaria bureau 
or section should be inaugurated as soon as 
possible as a part of any general organized 
scheme which may be devised. 

(2) That the international malaria bureau 
or section should seek through the national 
Red Cross societies to enter into cooperative 
relations with national agencies for the con- 
trol of malaria. 

(3) That it should keep in touch with the 
progress in malaria control in all countries, 
and make use of the achievements of each 
for the stimulation and guidance of all. 


(4) As opportunity offers and means are 
available, it should cooperate with existing 
agencies in active. measures for malarial 
control. 


B. Suggestions with regard to informa- 
tion and propaganda. 


(5) That a comprehensive study of the lit- 
erature and of the geographical distribution 
of the disease be made with a view to as- 
sembling the essential facts under the follow- 
ing heads: 

(a) The regions which are suffering from 

the prevalence of malaria. 

(b) The degree of infection or amount of 
malaria in the infected areas. 

(c) The significance of malaria as a dis- 
abling disease (by countries). 

(d) The measures which have been dem- 
onstrated to be effective in malaria 
control. 

(2) A series of telling demonstrations in 


the control of malaria, giving in 
each case the local conditions which 
had to be met, the control measure 
or measures adopted, the details of 
operation, the results accomplished, 
and the per capita cost. 

(6) Have the information thus collected 
prepared in the form of a brief, clear, force- 
ful narrative, abundantly illustrated with 
maps, charts, graphs and photographs. 

(7) Give this information widest distri- 
bution in the countries concerned. 

C. Presentation of the subject of malaria 
at the proposed Red Cross confer- 
ence. 


(8) Address by authoritative speakers on 


Conferences 
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malaria from the countries oe 
the conference. 4 

(9) Illustration of anti-malarial measures 
by diagrams, charts, photographs, mo 
and cinematograph records. 


af 
y 
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Section on Malaria: i 
Chairman: Professor Laveran; Alter 


nate: Sir Ronald Ross. i 
France: Professor Laveran. | tT! 
Great Britain: Sir Ronald Ross. i 


Italy: Drs. Bastianelli, Golgi, Marchia: 

fava. a 
Japan: Dr. Kabeshima. bey 
United States: Dr. Rose and Col. Strong 


a MOLE 
The Place of the Tuberculosis Campaign 


aoe meetings should be more than 
. mileposts. They should indicate the 
direction in which the movements that they 
represent are tending. The recent annual 
meeting of the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation, held at Atlantic City, June 14-18, is 
significant in the manner in which it has 
pointed out the trend of the tuberculosis 
movement. Briefly stated; the conference 
showed that the three most vital topics at 
present before the tuberculosis workers are 
first, the relation of the tuberculosis campaign 
to other public health movements; second, the 
degree to which the tuberculosis movement 
should be expanded to meet the growing de- 
mands put upon it; and third, the profit that 
may be derived from the lessons taught by 
the war experience of this and other countries. 

Taking up the first line of thought, namely, 
the relation of the tuberculosis campaign to 
other public health movements, there was 
hardly a session, whether purely for business 
or discussion or of a social nature, where 
this subject did not come up. It was upper- 
most in the minds of everyone and, as one 
might expect, no solution of the problem was 
reached. A variety of points of view stood 
out, however. There were, for example, 
those who insisted that there should be no 
tuberculosis movement at all and that the 
only thing to do was to merge the tuberculosis 
campaign with the public health movement, 
abolishing all private organizations and 
putting everything under the United States 
Public Health Service in one grand auto- 
cratic spree of centralized control. There 
were those who contended that while there 
was a field for private health organizations, 
there was little or no field for the tuberculosis 
movement as such and that all tuberculosis 
work should be put under some centralized 
public health agency. As a variation of 
this view again the feeling was expressed 
that the tuberculosis movement might become 
a section or a part of some centralized 
private agency with a national scope, such 
as the American Red Cross, the American 
Public Health Association, the International 
Health Board, etc. 

From this point of view, the general dis- 
cussion, however, tended toward the idea 
that the anti-tuberculosis campaign in this 
country as a distinct entity has still a very 
definite piece of work to perform and that 
this piece of work, viz. the reduction in 
mortality and morbidity from tuberculosis, 


can best be performed by specialized tuber! 
culosis agencies, the community leadershi 
and initiative being supplied by the privati 
associations under the state and nationa) 
organizations. Everyone was convinced thai 
cooperation and coordination were desirable, 
The national association, both through itig 
speakers and through its official resolutions: 
went on record as urging a Division om 
Tuberculosis in the United States Publi. 
Health Service and as in every way strength 
ening the desirable centralized control. Defity 
nite resolutions urging closer cooperation) 
with all public and private health agencies 
were also adopted. Health insurance waz 
vigorously discussed and generally favored 
Even the plan for a national health councrl) 
formed for the definite purpose of coordina 
ing the big private health agencies with 
national scope was advanced and vigorous! |i 
supported by the retiring president, Dr. Davia 
R. Lyman. But with all these expressions © 
interest and cooperation in the broade 
phases of the public health movement, ther 
seemed to be a very distinct feeling that i} 
the public is to be aroused to the magnitud: 
and appreciation of a million open cases a. 
tuberculosis in our country, plus anothem . 
million arrested and closed cases, such a 


awakening can come only through af, 
aggressive, active, specialized tuberculosi§, 
movement. ) 


The second line of thought generally ex: . 
pressed at the Atlantic City meeting has ' 
close relationship to that previously discussec) 
In the sociological, clinical and pathologies 

sections, in the Advisory Council, the nurses 
meetings, and everywhere throughout thd 
conference, the feeling was evident that thi 

is not the time for standing still; it is th 

time for expanding the tuberculosis move 
ment to the utmost degree possible. Thi. 
expansion, as indicated by the discussions a 

Atlantic City, should take form in two ways# 
first, by an enlargement of the presen 
program through the provision of addilj! 
tional hospital, nursing, dispensary and othe 
agencies; and second, through the broadeninim 
of the scope of the tuberculosis movement ti 
bring into its field such related activities a ] 
child welfare, school hygiene, industrial we | 
fare, etc. Never before in the history of thi \ 
National Tuberculosis Association has s 
much emphasis been laid upon the fact tha 
tuberculosis control enveleps the correctiot i 


i 


of a host of environmental factors involve 
i 


| 


‘ 


‘other related public health movements. 
}of. John R. Commons made a strong 
ta for health insurance as an aid in pre- 
iting sickness from tuberculosis rather 
}n as a palliative to cure those who are 
Weady sick. Walter $. Ufford clearly 
Hught out the fact that relief as ordinarily 
jiceived does not relieve and that the 
. Herculosis movement must be far more 
\,itching in its endeavor if it would produce 
‘ result desired. The futility of the insti- 
jional program that fails to recognize 
yer-care and occupational and vocational 
4;rapy was also clearly stressed. In a dis- 
iision on the Red Cross Seal campaign for 
i) coming Christmas season, budgets aggre- 
iting nearly $6,500,000, or practically three 
yes the last seal sale, were presented by 
§ various states as indicating the need for 
greater expansion of work in every part 
‘@ the country. 


@=ven in the field of research, both clinical 
d social, the need for more work and an 
ianding program was emphasized. ‘The 
cess of the Framingham Health and 

iberculosis Demonstration was brought to 
» fore with such emphasis that hundreds 
jijcommunities will in the next year or two 
} aroused to adopt in some measure at least 
ij) intensive program developed by Dr. Arm- 
jong in the Massachusetts town in which he 
ittworking. 


Mh 


‘s the feeling evidenced on every hand that 
tuberculosis movement must profit by the 
it If it is so that nearly 
‘¥000 men had been declared unfit by draft 
ards because of tuberculosis, and if to this 
Smber must be added another 20,000 re- 
ted by army surgeons as similarly unfit, 
id if to this toll should be added another 
1000 as unable to serve in the ranks be- 
Mase of this one disease, the lesson derived 
| There is first of 
S/ the need for more machinery to discover 
Wses of tuberculosis; and again and again 
ws need was sounded throughout every 


and with the disease so that they can be 
stored to working efficiency. 


'Hmediate steps to secure the cooperation of 
# other great health organizations, espe- 
‘lly the American Medical Association, and 
“§.te and territorial health officers, in placing 
‘tore the American people a united demand 
universal military service as a public 
i In addition to this the 
Wociation resolved that it would cooperate 
P every practical way with the National 
\@ysical Education Service in the promotion 
# physical education in the schools. 

Underlying this action was the firm con- 
ttion in the minds of all those present that 
‘> war has clearly pointed out the need for 
icontinuous, centralized machine that will 
‘\cover and make it possible to remedy the 
juny defects that tend to produce tuberculous 
‘sease as well as tuberculosis itself. 


WThe tuberculosis campaign stands today 
+ the strongest and most efficiently organized 
®blic health movement in America. It offers 
| cooperation to every public health agency 
#roughout the country that seeks to accom- 
_olish the same aims. It has a task before 
f and it believes that this task can be 
icomplished best by specialized endeavor. 


PuHiLirp P, JAcoss. 
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Practical Problems of the Feebleminded 


At the meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for the Study of the Feebleminded in 
Chicago recently’ the marked feature of the 
proceedings was the emphasis laid on prac- 
tical questions of how to deal with those 
feebleminded who are not in institutions. 
This was all the more noteworthy because 
the speakers were nearly all doctors, from 
whom the average layman expects to hear 
chiefly scientific discussions of heredity and 
other causes rather than practical debate on 
social and economic matters. 


The exigencies of the war in forcing upon 
the attention of the public and the army our 
large number of incapables, a fact until 
recently known only to specialists, had a 
strong effect on the substance of the discus- 
sion. Dr. George S. Bliss of Indiana and 
Dr. Frankwood E. Williams of the National 
Mental Hygiene Committee reiterated the 
now well-known facts of the prevalence of 
mental defect in the conscript army and the 
army’s treatment of the defectives. It was 
somewhat disconcerting to hear how em- 
phatically General Pershing had asked that 
not only imbeciles but even morons be ex- 
cluded, that for every job in France, no 
matter how simple, a “ whole” man was re- 
quired. People who have made an honest effort 
to use imbeciles in common labor and know 
what excellent workmen can be made of 
many of them will suspect in this the same 
futility that seems to accompany militaristic 
spirit and methods wherever these meet a job 
that needs common sense and human interest 
rather than routine and discipline. 

If anyone doubts that all healthy morons, 
and most middle- and upper-grade imbeciles, 
can and should be made to earn their own 
living, he should hear Dr. Charles Bernstein 
of Rome, N. Y., describe his colonies for boys 
and girls as he did at Chicago, or still better, 
go to Rome to see for himself. 

The fact was at last recognized that a 
vast number of feebleminded people exist 
who will never be given institutional care. 
It was suggested that special classes in public 
schools adapt their curricula more than here- 
tofore to the middle grades; that they shall 
analyze the “simple” jobs. and train middle- 
grade defectives for them. 

The perennial and difficult questions of the 
juvenile defective-delinquent came up. The 
fact that the reform school wants to send 
these to the institution for the feebleminded 
and the latter wants to transfer them to the 
reform schools, brought out the proposal of 
an intermediate institution for this particular 
class, which should have the disciplinary 
nature of the reformatory and the perma- 
nency of the colony for defectives. Something 
of this kind was authorized by law in Massa- 
chusetts but it seems that law has, so far, not 
operated. 

Dr. Walter E. Fernald, of Massachusetts, 
presented a state program for the feeble- 
minded based on well-known and now 
universally accepted principles. It should 
include a complete census; a central state 
body of supervisors; a propaganda of edu- 
cation aimed at parents and guardians; court 
authority freely acting on all whose homes 
do.not give adequate control; that the legal 
status of the feebleminded be equivalent to 
that of a normal child of a corresponding 
mental age; a permanent parole of all ex- 
institution cases (including, we must suppose, 
the right to bring back all those who do not 
make good); mental examination of all re- 
tarded children in public schools, all pris- 


oners and people accused of crime; out- 

patient clinics at all feebleminded institu~~ 
tions; extra-institution care with public 

school classes adapted to the needs; life-long 

segregation of all feebleminded women of 

the heredity type and exclusion of delinquent. 
feebleminded from feebleminded institutions. 

(No one seems to have noticed that the one 

certain way to abate defective-delinquency is 

to control and care for all defective children 

before they become delinquents.) 


Dr. Frankwood E. Williams showed that 
the largest proportion of feebleminded con- 
scripts came from the eastern and southern 
states and that the proportion was less in the 
western, which seems to conform to the theory 
of the writer that feeblemindedness is dis- 
tributed in the nation in much the same pro- 
portion as insanity, namely being highest in 
the northeastern corner and gradually di- 
minishing, with one or two marked exceptions 
that can easily be accounted for, as we travel 
west and south. In the case of the feeble- 
minded. Maryland seems an exception to the | 
above rule. 


The president of the association, Dr. 
Charles Little of Letchworth Village, de- 
plored the fact that, owing to small salaries 
and distasteful work, the supply of highly 
trained physicians for the work of feeble- 
minded institutions is quite inadequate to the 
demand. He failed to mention the fact that 
the most successful colonies (not medical but 
industrial institutions) for the feebleminded 
are not and have not been directly conducted 
by medically trained men or women. Dr. 
William Healey, of the Judge Baker Founda- 
tion, laid stress on the need of analysis of 
character as well as of intellect to enable us 
to understand and properly treat the feeble- 
minded person. He would like to see the 
feebleminded discovered and helped before 
they come into the courts and thinks this 
should be a duty of a child study department 
of the public school system. Dr. H. H. 
Goddard reported on the progress of the 
Ohio law for the commitment of children 
who seem to need public care of any kind 
to the State Board of Administration, by 
whom they may be studied and placed in an 
appropriate institute if they need such care, 
or otherwise disposed of. The same board 
may deal with volunteer cases without court 
commitment. 


The attendance at the meeting was small 
and the topics mostly pretty well worn. Still 
the impression gained was of distinct and 
earnest effort at social and economic reform. 
The problem of what to do has long been 
solved and the question now is how to do it. 
Our old friends hypophrenia and dementia 
praecox had to come in, but they had com- 
paratively little attention and were crowded 
out by courts and programs and speech cor- 
rections, state surveys, delinquency, influenza 
and the war; all of which, when we remem- 
ber that all the officers and committees of 
the association and all the speakers on the 
program with the exception of four were 
doctors, and that of those four two were 
judges, augurs well for the future. 


ALEXANDER JOHNSON. 


+The above account of. the meeting is com- 
piled from rough notes handed to the writer, 
who was not present, for the use of the 
Survny. It may, therefore, be taken with a 
few grains of salt. 


EXpertTs IN City GOVERNMENT 
By Edward A. Fitzpatrick. D. Appleton 


& Co. 363 pp. 

the Survey $2.40. 

A really honest criticism of this symposi- 
um would have to be prepared by “ Fingy” 
Connors or William Hale Thompson, who 
approach the expert in public affairs with 
blighted appreciation. Frankly, the present 
reviewer believes in experts and aspires, at 
least, to association with them. Thus his 
defensive exposition of the expert by Dr. 
Fitzpatrick and his able collaborators is read 
with predetermined favoritism. 

Dr. Fitzpatrick is the organizer of the 
Society for the Promotion of Training for 
Public Service, is editor of its publication, 
the Public Servant, and for the past six 
years active in the group of Wisconsin pro- 
gressives that has done much to further 
scientific expert government. His well- 
organized book plan has been developed 
with the assistance of men whose names are 
familiar to students of government—Wood- 
ruff, Allen, King, Wilcox, Beard, James, 
Buttenheim, Cooke, Ross and others. These, 
and others qualified, discuss in turn the field 
and need of experts within the administra- 
tion; why governments lose them; how gov- 
ernments can keep them; steps being taken 
to equip men for specialized service; the 
necessity of an understanding citizenship. 

A number of the chapters are of unusual 
interest; to mention two-—Fitzpatrick’s, in 
which are discussed the existing agencies 
engaged in training specialists for public 
service; and Gruenberg’s, on the limitations 
and the obstacles to public service, and the 
need for overcoming them through adequate 
compensation, both in money and public ap- 
preciation. 

No doubt the purposes of the book are to 
educate citizens to a higher appreciation of 
the expert in public business, to further the 
demand for trained public servants, and to 
stimulate young men and women to choose 
public affairs as a career. For the lay 
reader possibly greater emphasis might have 
been placed on the growing need of such 
service, President Lowell’s able and in- 
teresting chapter being all too brief. But 
absence of balance is a not infrequent de- 
merit of symposiums. 

One wonders whether it was necessary to 
place all of this material in permanent book 
form. However, if it succeeds in creating 
any considerable demand for more effective 
government, or turns a single able man into 
the field of public service, in addition to 
having been able and timely, it will have 
been urgently necessary. 


Price $2.25; by mail of 


LENT D. UPSON. 


WoMEN WANTED 
By Mabel Potter Daggett. George H. 
Doran Co. 384 pp. Price $1.50; by mail 
of the SurvEY $1.65. 


This is “ another war book,” although, ex- 
cept for the first two chapters, it is rather 
more than just a description of personal ex- 
periences “over there.’ Mrs. Dagget went 
to Europe during the war for the purpose of 
studying the new and changed life and posi- 
tion of women as affected by war-time con- 
ditions. She describes various war aid and 
relief organizations started and managed by 
women and shows the splendid work they 
have done. But much of this material is 
not new, nor is it as comprehensive as that 
of other books. 
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An analysis of the position of the working 
women claims the greater part of the book, 
which also includes a historical account 
of women’s struggles to enter the various 
fields in the business world which have been 
opened to them since 1914. The home and 
working life of the average worker in the 
munition factory, especially of the married 
woman who has taken up this work as a 
war measure, is described in detail but is 
rather idealized, as Mrs. Daggett seems to 
see only the advantages gained by this 
change but none of the drawbacks. Women’s 
work in clerical and commercial positions 
and in professional pursuits is also reviewed. 

The last chapters deal with the domestic 
side of women’s life and their changed at- 
titude towards children, also the different in- 
terpretation which has been put on the mar- 
riage relations. The treatment of these sub- 
jects is more popular than scientific. In 
fact, this is true of the entire book; it is 
easy to read but adds little to our knowledge 
of the new position which women have gained 
through the opportunity afforded by the war 
to demonstrate their ability. 

G. L. E. 


A PLEA FOR THE INSANE 

. By L. A. Weatherly. Grant Richards, 
Ltd., London. 238 pp. Price 10s. 6d.; by 
mail of the SuBvEY $2.80. 


Dr. Weatherly, a physician with forty- 
three years’ experience in mental disease, is 
thoroughly familiar with the status of men- 
tal medicine in England. His object in writ- 
ing the book is to rouse the public to get a 
new lunacy act passed, drafted by men of 
experience in the subject. He would have the 
new law known as An Act of Parliament for 
the Care and Treatment of Mental Diseases. 

The present lunacy act, passed in 1890, 
was drafted with the aim of protecting the 
mental patient from injustice. Unfortu- 
nately, it also prevents him from receiving 
the help which early treatment might give. 
It provides for the prosecution of any physi- 
cian who for profit treats a case of insanity 
which has not been “certified ” as such, that 
is, without a petition, two medical certificates, 
and a magistrate’s order. It requires fur- 
ther that every case of insanity cared for 
away from home shall be treated in a “ cer- 
tified” hospital. As a result, the new Mauds- 
ley Hospital in London, equipped with all the 
appliances of a modern psychopathic hos- 
pital, can admit no border-line or incipient 
cases for study and treatment, but can be 
used only for cases which have been certi- 
fied as insane. In order that early treatment 
may be possible, it is recommended that notifi- 
cation to the Board of Control be considered 
sufficient in such cases instead of certifica- 
tion. 

A similar procedure has been carried out 
in Scotland, where it is also possible to treat 
cases for a period of twelve months out of 
an “ asylum” if a medical certificate has been 
made out. The attitude of the public, which 
attaches a stigma to mental disease, is de- 
plored, as it is responsible to a great extent 
for the neglect in the treatment of early men- 
tal cases. 

The cottage system which has been fol- 
lowed in the construction of mental hos- 
pitals, in other countries, notably Germany, 
for the past twenty years, is considered pref- 
erable to the congregate system, which is re- 
sponsible for the “unwieldly gigantic bar- 
racks” built for the care of the insane at 
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great expense. The treatment of patients inj 
these institutions would be-improved if the 
medical staff were enlarged—one physician 
has at present from four to five hundred pa- 
tients in his care; if greater laboratory fa- 
cilities were provided; if a good type of com- 
panion were furnished to associate with the 
patients, to help compensate for the unedu- 
cated attendant who seems inevitable; if the 
medical superintendent should not hold any 
administrative position only, but should have, 
time for the clinical study and treatment of 
his patients. Special provision should 
made for the care of patients with tuber 
culosis in public asylums, where the death 
rate is ten times that which exists in the 
community. Clinics should be established 
in connection with all general hospitals, where 
neurologists and psychologists (psychiatrists } 
should work together in the treatment of nerv- 
ous and mental cases. 

The author differs from Dr. Mercier in 
his ideas of criminal responsibility and urges 
that the law relating to the defense of in 
sanity in criminal cases based on the decision 
of four judges in the McNaghten case ir 
1834 be revised. ‘8 

The attitude of the public toward venereaz 
disease is deplored. Notification of all cases 
of syphilis with subsequent segregation and 
treatment is recommended, with the establisha§ 
ment of special departments for such treat-# 
ment in connection with all general hos¢ 
pitals. 

Even though some of the reforms suggestec 
in Dr. Weatherly’s comprehensive plan have 
existed in this country for several years, wa 
also are confronted by the same general con- 
ditions found in England. His description 
of the problems in the field of mental medy 
icine and their solution should be of inter! 
est to all those who are seeking the fundamenm 
tals of social reform. In spite of consider 
able repetition, for which the author apoleg 
gizes, the reader will find case histories an 
illustrative material which will hold his ini 
terest. Although the psychiatrists of this counm 
try will not all agree with the author regard} 
ing the desirability or the necessity of re 
straint in the treatment of disturbed an 
depressed cases, and would perhaps reco 
mend even more intensive individual treat, 
ment than he suggests in the preventiviy 
treatment of mental disease, still them 
wiil welcome a book by a man of Dif 
Weatherly’s experience which frankly state 
conditions as they exist and offers a construe | 
tive program for dealing with the problem# 
in the field of mental hygiene. 

EpitH R. SPAULDING. 
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Wark THRIFT 
By Thomas Nixon Carver. Preliminar? 
Economic Studies of the War, No. 10. Can! 
negie Endowment for International Peac 
Oxford University Press. 68 pp., pape 
bound. Price $1; by mail of the SuRvVE 
$1.06. f 


In this pamphlet Professor Carver per, 
forms much the same service for the Amermp) 
can public that Hartley Withers did in Gress, 
Britain through Poverty and Waste anh 
other books. To be sure this pamphlet, 2§, 
the editor remarks, “is published too late 1§, 
be of use to the American public in war timrg) 
But the subject is one on which we, as }, 
people, have many lessons to learn, even ‘fj 
time of peace.” mY 

In war, Professor Carver states, certa% 
essentials are placed in relief, which make 
necessary “to redirect the whole energy (§ 
the nation and bring it to bear upon a nefg. 
set of objects in order to promote the grel 4 
purpose of winning the war.” This meaii 
the necessity of thrift in the use of labor a ' 
goods. Goods which are necessary fi® 
health, strength, and efficiency must be useM, 
in wise moderation. The production of lui, 
uries must be decidedly limited if not pr 
hibited. 

In the United States during the war, tli) 


izram of thrift always met with general 
\jular approval, but opposition immediately 
ie when it came to carrying it out in 
| Mtific cases. The slogan, “Business as 
al,’ was invented, and during the first 
Hr of our participation in the war de- 
red many well-intentioned people. In 
fal practice this slogan was of course not 
\Bried out. The government drafted men 
| the army and concentrated on production 
jcertain industries. The consumption of 
|@ain things was in this way immediately 
jited. This was compulsory thrift. 
Yrofessor Carver vigorously maintained 
i desirability of raising money to conduct 
\B war through taxation rather than loans. 
\yvernment loans caused an inflation of 
)dit, which naturally sent prices up and se- 
Misly affected the entire economic structure. 
Ga properly adjusted system money can be 
‘sed as easily by taxation as by loans with 
tj attending benefits of less price inflation 
i more choice on the part of the people as 
he specific way in which they should prac- 
thrift. 
i’rofessor Carver emphasizes that in peace 
igi Well as in war money is for use, and 
ij) Mt one of the most thriftless things that one 
ii, #2 do with it is to hoard it. It should, 
ql@refore, be kept working and working to 
,,2@ best advantage. Many people have as- 
jied that money spent in luxuries tends to 
Gp business good. Luxuries are consumed 
y jnediately, and do not conduce in any way 
Provide either luxuries or necessities for 
i future. On the other hand, money saved 
Galso spent immediately. It is lent to the 
'Bvernment through Liberty loans and War 


ted in some enterprise which employs the 
ximum of labor and produces something 


‘S5pel of thrift, and Professor Carver has 
‘One the country a signal service by pointing 
WT: these things so forcefully and effectively. 
‘Workers in the national thrift campaign, 
chers who are promoting thrift in the pub- 


"$11 to secure this fundamental discussion 
the bearings of thrift and of luxury con- 
mption upon the individual and the nation 
peace and in war. 

GerorGE F. Zook. 


Ite GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
“8y William Bennett Munro. Macmillan 
Co. 648 pp. Price $2.75; by mail of the 
WSURVEY $2.90. 


lft has no reference to the war. It is re- 
‘uring to find a sound treatise on a great 
/@me dealing with a body of enduring truth, 
fiich remains largely unaffected by the late 
dtastrophe. Professor Dunning points out 
»his Essays on Reconstruction, dealing with 
jst Civil War problems, that the structure 
% the parties as they existed before the war 
jv@ade available unity after the war. So to- 
yay the valuable and enduring part of so- 
led reconstruction will consist largely in 
fcognizing and rendering more effective the 
ylid achievements of the past rather than 
Jilding airy castles of the filmy fancy and 


‘ s book is exceedingly 
nely as a sane, solid analysis of the his- 
‘tic basis, the development through law and 
actice of the principles and structure of 
He American government. The book cer- 
finly “provides a general survey of the 
jinciples and practice of American govern- 
‘ent as exemplified in the nation, in the 
fates and in the several areas of local ad- 
Gnistration.” - 
“There is found in it a completeness; and 
,Jis is valuable for many types of students. 
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It is exceedingly useful for all colleges and 
high schools of the better grade where only 
a general course can be given. It is, more- 
over, eminently useful as a text book. It is 
complete, yet suggestive; exhaustive, yet 
readable; scholarly and sound, yet teachable. 
It will prove of great value as a reference 
book in all public libraries where American- 
ization work is in vogue, as giving an 
ample survey of the American government. 

Outside the fact that it is a good, usable, 
readable book, it has certain outstanding 
features worthy of mention. In the first 
place it conveys the conception of the unity 
of our system of government. This concep- 
tion is first developed in the historical intro- 
duction where the roots of each division of 
our government are traced to a rather re- 
mote historical origin. Throughout the treat- 
ise it is made clear that in the American 
government, from federal center to local unit, 
we have a system of cooperating organs of 
control. 

The author, furthermore, has kept a splen- 
did balance between concrete illustrations 
and the principles and organs involved in 
the general problem. Recent tendencies have 
been to confuse the forest with the trees; to 
create an encyclopedia instead of a unified 
intelligible treatise. A considerable part of 
the charm and use of Professor Munro’s book 
is its due subordination of well-selected data 
to prevailing principles. There is here main- 
tained a balance whose influence on future 
civic instruction will be marked. 

There runs through the treatise a whole- 
some critical attitude. ‘There are two types 
of criticism, constructive and destructive. 
There is the type of criticism of men and of 
measures from which you rise disappointed, 
depressed and cynical. There is a _ type 
which starts the best in you for betterment 
and hopeful reform. The one type makes 
the builder, the other merely the house- 
wrecker. The reader will rise from this 
book a meliorist, a believer in a democracy, 
a worker for a better democracy, not through 


its cynicism nor its didacticism but because | 


of its solid, hopeful information. 

Professor Munro is evidently a man of 
affairs. He has the incalculable virtue of a 
man who sees things being done. He, there- 


THE PACKERS’ SIDE 


To THE Epiror: The Survey for April 5 
contains an article by Florence Kelley, The 
Consumer and the Near Future, in which 
the Federal Trade Commission’s findings 
with regard to the packing industry are ac- 
cepted as gospel truth, and in which the 
methods of Francis J. Heney in conducting 
the investigation are defended. We believe 
that the editors and readers of the SurvEY 
will be glad to have additional facts con- 
cerning this extremely important matter. It 
is easy to prove that the Federal Trade 
Commission was biased in its investigation 
and that its report contains misrepresentation 
and inaccuracy and that it does not prove 
its case. 

The article fails to mention that in public 
hearings in Boston Mr. Heney made the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“Tt is an investigation into the economic 
conditions, as well as practices that may be 
prevailing, and it is ex-parte, and while the 
Commission will be glad to hear any witness 
that presents himself here, no one comes here 
with the right to be represented by attorneys, 
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fore, describes the United States as a going 
concern. His book has action, movement, ob- 
jective. It displays the mind in operation 
that appreciates the value of narration, a 
type of mind that also has learned to think ~ 
within the realm of the realizable. The best 
illustrations of such workmen were the 
framers of the federal Constitution. The 
chief reason that instrument was such a suc- 
cess was the practical business man’s mind 
that shaped it. It escaped the uplifter and 
the doctrinaire. Professor Munro’s book is 
a fine combination of the analytic, the des- 
criptive, and the narrative in the field of 
civic exposition. W. B. GUTHRIE. 


AMERICAN LABOR AND THE WAR 

By Samuel Gompers. George H. Doran 

Company. 377 pages. Price $1.75; by 

mail of the SuRvEY $1.90. 

This volume brings together in a handy 
and readable fashion the principal speeches 
of Mr. Gompers during the war which are 
not otherwise easily accessible. There is, of . 
course, repetition of his well-known views. 
But the boek is far from being tedious. At 
a victory loan meeting in Canada in Novem- 
ber, 1917, for instance, he relates of his 
earlier pacifist writings and how he had al- 
lowed himself to be persuaded to make a. 
little book of these writings just before the 
war. However, the world is never likely to 
see that interesting production; for, when 
the war broke out, “I immediately went to 
the printer and got hold of that damn-fool 
stuff and took it back.” "2 

There is not much in this selection of 
speeches about the great labor problems of 
the war and the trade union vigilance and 
activity in which the author himself took 
such energetic personal part. The record 
of American labor during that period, how- 
ever, is graphically presented by the second 
part of the book, which consists of the off- 
cial convention and committee reports. The 
book should be in every industrial library 
and will be much valued in coming years as 
a source of documentation, both on an im- 
portant phase of the war and upon one of 
the most interesting and commanding per- 
sonalities of the time. Bole 


with the right to put on witnesses, because 
there is no investigation of that sort being 
conducted.” 

Under these circumstances, and especially 
with a hostile attorney who is acting prac- 
tically as a prosecuting attorney, it,is only 
natural that Swift & Company would not 
have cared to appear at these hearings. 

The important point, however, is that the 
Trade Commission has placed the packing 
industry in an entirely wrong light by 
means of insinuation and by omission of 
salient facts that it could have known, and 
many of which it did know, without granting 
immunity to anyone. 

In the hearings at Washington we pre- 
sented letters which were taken from our 
files by the Federal Trade Commission, but 
which were not reproduced in the report, al- 
though they absolutely controvert contentions 
made by the commission. We showed that 
whereas the Trade Commission claims, as is 
said in the article, that the packers exercise 
a control over butter, eggs, cheese, poultry, 
etc., the truth is that the large packers to- 
gether do not handle more than 15 or 20 
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per cent of the total quantity of butter, eggs, 
cheese, and poultry that enters trade chan- 
nels. Swift & Company, alone, the largest 
handler, and in keen competition with the 
other packers, handles only about 7 per cent. 

The article refers to 575 items which Mr. 
Colver, chairman of the Trade Commission, 
said are handled by the packing concerns. 
This statement is entirely misleading. In 
the first place, the majority of the 575 items 
are packing-house products or by-products. 
In the list submitted by Mr. Colver, there 
were over eighty items, such as machinery, 
builders’ materials, cement, boxes, etc. (enu- 
merated in the article), which are merely 
supplies that Swift & Company buys at cen- 
tral points and ships to its own plants and 
branch houses in other localities, and which 
are not sold at all to the outside public. 
When properly analyzed and _ simmered 
down, this list, so far as Swift & Company 
is concerned, is composed of packing-house 
products, canned goods, butter, eggs, cheese, 
and poultry. 'Every product handled by 
Swift & Company is closely related to its 
business—either the manufacturing or the 
selling end, and we can easily show ample 
economic justification for the handling of all 
our products. 

The packers do not control either the 
wholesale price or the retail price of meat, 
because they are in keen competition with 
each other in both the purchase of live stock 
and in the sale of meats. The article is writ- 
ten entirely from the consumer’s standpoint ; 
it fails to mention the fact that the prices of 
live stock have gone up just as much as the 
prices of meat, and that our profits are only 
a fraction of a cent per pound of meat sold. 
During 1918 we were under profit restrictions 
of the Food Administration, and the profits 
on our meat business amounted to only 2.04 
cents per dollar of sales, and to only a little 
over 11 per cent on investment. 

The article mentions that Mr. Swift stated 
that we spent one million dollars in advertis- 
ing last year. As a matter of fact Mr. Swift 
stated in Washington that we spent $1,700,- 
000, but he also mentioned that this amounted 
to only one-fifteenth of 1 per cent of our 
sales, and that it covered both product and 
~ educational advertising. It is doubtful whether 
there is any other large advertising manu- 
facturer in the United States who spends 
such a small proportion of his sales on ad- 
vertising. Furthermore, the educational ad- 
vertising is necessary because it is the only 
way we can get our facts before the public to 
counteract the unfair charges that are made 
against the industry. 

Copies of our 1919 Year Book and of an 
analysis of the Federal Trade Commission’s 
report may be had by any of your readers 
who wish to get them from our Chicago office. 

SwirT & COMPANY, 

Per L. D. H. WELD. 

[Manager Commercial Research Depart.] 
Chicago. 


THE CONSUMERS’ SIDE 


To THE EpiTor: Mr. Weld objects to my 
article on The Consumer and the Near Fu- 
ture, in the Survey of April 5, on the ground 
among others that I accepted “as gospel 
truth” the findings of the Federal Trade 
Commission as to the packing industry. He 
charges that its investigation is unfair, be- 
cause 'the packers were not represented by 
attorneys and the witnesses were not cross- 
questioned by them, and asserts (in defiance 
of the mass of evidence printed by the com- 
mission) first, that Swift & Company is 
“in keen competition with the other pack- 
ers,” and, second, that “the packers are in 
keen competition with each other.” 

The National Consumers’ League does ac- 
cept the findings of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission not “as gospel truth,” but as the most 
authoritative statement concerning the pack- 
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ing industry now before the American peo- 


. ple. We urge the members of the Consum- 


ers’ League and the public in general to 
read the summary of this investigation, to 
get the volumes of the full report as rap- 
idly as they appear, and to study them with 
care, especially the evidence given by Mr. 
Swift, Mr. Armour, and Mr. Weld. (Cop- 
ies of the summary, a compact and readable 
report of 50 pages, and of the completed vol- 
umes of the Report of the Federal Trade 
Commission on the Meat Packing Industry 
can be obtained free of charge by writing 
to the Federal Trade Commission, Wash- 
ington.) At the quarterly meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the National Con- 
sumers’ League, held on June 12, it was 
voted, ‘That the general secretary and the 
legislative agent be directed to cooperate 
with the appropriate committees in the Sen- 
ate and the House, with the Federal Trade 
Commission, or any other public or private 
agencies that promise any help about the meat 
packing industry.” 

The inquiry was not a trial. Least of all 
was it intended to be a joint cooperative un- 
dertaking of the Federal Trade Commission 
and the packers. There is, however, no in- 
tention of treating the present investigation 
as final. It is within the powers of Con- 
gress at every session to investigate this in- 
dustry, the conduct of which is a matter 
vitally affecting the life, death, health or 
welfare of all save the very rich. The fed- 
eral Department of Agriculture, the states, 
and the cities have all in varying degrees 
power to keep the light turned on this active 
agent in determining the cost of living. If 
any error has crept into the Federal Trade 
Commissicn’s report, it can be winnowed out 
in the continuing process of search for the 
current facts. 

Mr. Weld’s letter raises several questions. 
If indeed, as he asserts, the packers “are 
in keen competition with each other,” how 
can he be spokesman for all the five? Do 
five competitors ever hire one spokesman for 
all? If, however, Mr. Weld disclaims author- 
ity to speak for any but Swift & Company, 
why should we accept his assertion that the 
other four are competing among themselves? 
How can we know? And why should we 
accept him as competent to make the state- 
ment “that the large packers together do 
not handle more than 15 or 20 per cent of 
the total quantity of butter, eggs, cheese and 
poultry that enters trade channels?” If they 
are all “in keen competition with each other,” 
why do they tell their trade secrets to Mr. 
Weld for publication? And why should we 
accept as true of all the competing packers 
his statement as to Swift & Company, that 
the profits on the meat business in 1918 
amounted to only “2.04 cents per dollar of 
sales, and only a little over 11 per cent on 
investments ?” 

According to his own reasoning, why 
should we accept any unsupported statement 
by Mr. Weld? If he finds unconvincing the 
evidence given before the commission, be- 
cause Swift & Company were not al- 
lowed to cross-question witnesses, what is 
his own claim to credence? He is the spokes- 
man for an interested party. 

My own acquaintance with the packing in- 
dustry is far longer than Mr. Weld’s who, 
a few years ago, was a professor at Yale. 
In the years 1893-1897, it was my painful 
duty as chief factory inspector for Illinois to 
inspect the packing houses in the Chicago 
stock-yards. I remember the experience with 
horror because of the filth, the sickening 
stench, and those sufferings of the beasts and 
of the working children which, at that time, 
characterized the industry. Dreadful were 
the cruelties suffered by the children whose 
working-papers it was my duty to scrutinize. 

Incident to the enforcement of the child 
labor law was the continuing complaint of 
the violators that the statute and its enforce- 


ment were unjust and unfair. The law wag 
indeed in its insufficiency monstrously un ust} 
to the children. Illinois still ranks low com- 
pared with states which require graduatio 
from the eighth grade, or school attendaneg 
to the sixteenth birthday. The passing year 
have, however, brought improvements which 
make the statue of 1893-1897 look like z 
mockery of the children of those days. The 
difficulties in the way of enforcement were soi 
baffling that I wonder how we had courage 
to spend months and years upon such trivia 
help as we could give to those otherwise 
defenceless little toilers. a 
Mr. Weld’s complaints of unfairness are 
like an echo of voices from the packing-s 
houses a quarter of a century ago. be 
published results of every investigation- 
federal, or state, or personal (like those 
which were the foundation of Upton Sina 
clair’s The Jungle)—have all been decried 
as the Federal Trade Commission’s report 
is now denounced as unfair. The fact that 
throughout the whole quarter century every 
application of publicity was followed by 
improvement in the conduct of the industry 
in Chicago, suggests that there must have 
been truth in the published statements. _ 
The income tax lists and other tax records 
cannot fail, in the long run, to inform the 
public approximately as to the dimensionay 
and profits of the packing industry, ina 
cluding the five great packing companiesiy 
Inevitably there will be growing interest in 
these profits, as the practice of feeding schoo 
children spreads from city to city, in order 
that malnutrition may not frustrate the ef4 
forts of the schools to turn out competent 
citizens. The charity school luncheons anc 
the packers’ taxes printed in parallel columns 
should, as the years go by, afford interesting 
reading. 
For the present undue importance of th 
packing industry the consuming public is rez 
sponsible. We have never persistently ex: 
ercised that vigilance which is the price o% 
liberty to buy meat at reasonable prices. Wel! 
have no vast, old-established cooperatives 
movement of consumers like that which ii 
England so greatly contributed to maintai: 
the quality and stabilize the cost of mez 
throughout the war. We have few cits 
markets; and city and country abattoirs ars 
rare indeed. o 
The effort of the National Consumers 
League to promote minimum wage com? 
missions requires for its full usefulness thas 
we persuade the public to apply the coma; 
sumers’ power to the whole subject of food ff, 
to perform the consumers’ duty to know, ti, 
discriminate, to use intelligently all the avail §}, 
able public facilities for promoting cheay#, 
and good food, produced under condition 
satisfactory to an enlightened public conf 
science. For of what avail are higher wages), 
if the increase is absorbed by the packers? 
FLORENCE KELLEY, 5; 
[General secretary, National 


Consumers’ League]. ~ 
New York. u 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE: 1920 fi 


To THE Epiror: Your article headeos' 
National Conference: 1920, in the SuRvEy forp" 
June 14, leads me to violate my lon i 
established custom of avoiding writing ip” 
criticism of what editors may elect to publis 
on the pages for which they are responsible’ 

My primary objection to this article is yout} 
apparent belief that the action to drop thi=* 
name of Roger Baldwin from a conferenci§’ 
committee which was about to be elected 
was the most vital incident of a large an 
important national conference of sociai 
workers. More than half the limited spac! 
you devote to the conference, together witli 
the heading given the article, would indicati 
that you so regarded the incident. 

My second objection is to your statement 
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st committee nominations “invariably are 
a opted on a purely formal vote.” If this 
lightement were accurate, it would indicate a 
\g@iuliar lack of that democracy in conference 
\G@nagement for which Mr. Baldwin was 
‘fh a conspicuous and efficient leader. But 
\ggit accurate? The proceedings of the con- 
jence of 1918 show a series of motions to 
end the committee nominations of one 
\@rision which, by coincidence, is the same 
Ngected by this year’s vote. The final action 
‘gst year recommended the addition of names 
\t@ the committee. The action of these two 
‘i aferences in regard to committee appoint- 


pats would lead me to conclude that the 


. . 


‘jority of members do not believe that the 
lugaference itself should be expected to take 
merely formal vote” on committee nomi- 
tions. 
@1 have no quarrel with your statement that 
fz incident was “generally regarded as a 
“Get of strength between two factions in the 
qnference,” as that is merely the opinion 
the writer which may or may not be 
‘Gecepted by his readers. I do, however, very 
i §-enuously object to your definition of the 
go factions. To assume that the individuals 
{ting with the minority are “looking into. 
\e future and planning for reconstruction ” 
any greater extent than are those who 
‘ted with the majority, is indeed an assump- 
"in and one: which could not be demon- 
W-ated, although it is undoubtedly true that 
‘Wany individuals in the two groups—and 
deed within each group—would radically 
Psagree as to the next practicable steps to 
#ing about the social justice for which all 
embers of the conference are striving. 
H. Ipa Curry. 
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“jap oper intendent, County Agencies for 


Dependent Children, State Charities 
‘Aid Association] 
f i New York. 


ie THE FOOD BLOCKADE 


aly 
vi LO THE Epiror: I have received through Dr. 
“; a» deJong van Beek en Donk, Hotel de Berne, 
yimerne, Switzerland, the following document, 
iil¥: which I enclose a correct translation. It 
quwevems to me that it should be printed some- 
j@where, for this food blockade is becoming a 
y (umiliation. 


mr 
touts 


inl Davin STARR JORDAN. 
& Stanford University, California. 
mm 
x. (ENCLosURE) 
9) Five representatives of the medical facul- 
ves of neutral universities, Professor Berg- 
dark, of Upsala, Brandt, of Christiania, Ga- 
wil elius, of Stockholm, Johansson, of Stock- 
yifolm, and Tendeloo, of Leyden, have, for 
siore than a week, been gathering impres- 
ions in Berlin, Halle, and Dresden, and 
ave composed the following telegram to 
“@resident Wilson, which they desire to 
veliver to the President through the good 
yi®ffices of their embassies: 

» “At the request of the medical faculties 
=f Germany and German Austria, and of the 
thief burgomasters of the largest cities of 
jhese countries, the medical faculties of Hol- 
jeand, Sweden, and Norway have sent the 
jiindersigned professors as their representa- 
ives to Germany to obtain first-hand knowl- 
i dge of the state of nourishment of the Ger- 
nan people. They declare that: 

(i “The population of the large cities is in 
#4, state of unquestionable undernourishment, 
‘ind consequently in a state of extreme hope- 
tessness, ill humor, and agitation. One finds 
fverywhere persons with a loss of weight of 
bout 20 per cent, and everywhere one meets 
with mothers who are seeking in vain to 
¢iprocure the most necessary food for their 
‘hthildren. In physical development, the 
Mhildren of the elementary schools have fallen 
iio far behind the normal as to arrest atten- 
(tion. The market halls stand empty; carrots 
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and a few goats wasted away to skeletons 
are all they have to offer. What it is possible 
to give the poorer population in the feeding 
of the masses beggars all description. 
Nothing but thin vegetable soup 1s handed 
out, and that without a drop of fat swimming 
on the top of it. The scenes enacted daily 
at these places show that a hunger revolt 
may break out any moment, especially as the 
officials who have hitherto carried through 
the organization of nourishment are at the 
point of collapsing in consequence of the 
growing difficulties of securing food, and the 
increasing depression from hunger. Universal 
chaos is utterly unavoidable. 

“Tuberculosis is increasing at a frightful 
rate, even among the children. It has regu- 
larly taken a malignant course. Rickets is 
also becoming more common and much more 
dangerous. A combating of these diseases 
is impossible. For tuberculosis, milk is lack- 
ing; for rickets, cod-liver oil. Complete lack 
of soap is driving surgeons to a state of 
desperation. The activity of physicians is 
becoming more and more limited from day 
to day. Medicine is dropping back to where 
it was many decades ago. The physicians 
and authorities to whom the sick are en- 
trusted are overcome with despair. From day 
to day the whole population is growing more 
and more agitated and the state of mind 
more desperate, as is evidenced by the more 
and more frequent breaking out of disturb- 
ances. Perseverance in this situation is ut- 
terly impossible. 

“The quantity of food allotted by the 
Brussels agreement is wholly inadequate. 
At most it will suffice to maintain the present 
deficient state of nourishment, but not to 
restore the lost bodily substances. Even in 
the year 1918 a shortage of twenty billion 
calories had to be reckoned with on account 
of the falling off in agriculture. For 1919 a 
still greater shortage is to be expected. The 
existing shortage can not be made up by the 
importation of foodstuffs; it must be made 
possible for Germany to restore her own 
production of milk and meat to the pre-war 
basis by means of imported cattle feed. 

“ As is set forth above, the greatest possi- 
ble speed in affording help is necessary. The 
importation of foodstuffs has, up to the 
present, been much too slow. Every day of 
delay has in it the, possibility of bringing 
immeasurable disaster upon the whole of 
Europe, indeed upon the whole world. It 
would not only be a command of humanity, 
to free the German people from hunger and 
distress, rather would it be a personal far- 
seeing act toward the preservation of all 
civilization, which is at present in peril.” 


NEGRO SOLDIERS 


To THE Epiror: I should like to speak 
with approbation of your remarks in the May 
3 issue of the recent symposium at Hampton 
Institute on reconstruction problems concern- 
ing returned Negro soldiers. You say, “To 
Northerners that continual preaching of 
patience and restraint may sometimes seem a 
little cold and out of keeping with the for- 
ward-urging spirit of these times.” I heartily 
agree with you notwithstanding, as quoted in 
the Survey, the remarks of Major Moton 
and Prof. Monroe Work. According to Pro- 
fessor. Work, “The soldiers are returning 
with a wider vision of life—with the desire 
to become more useful men and to help pro- 
mote the welfare of their respective com- 
munities.” 

Now, if with this vision, gained perhaps 
while fighting for democracy in France, they 
are discontented with segregation, lack of 
labor opportunities, proscription in theaters 
and restaurants, if they are dissatisfied with 
disenfranchisement laws, and if they have 
been aroused from their laissez faire attitude 
towards democratic rights, then this war has 
bequeathed them a priceless legacy. And if 
to this legacy, unaccompanied by bitterness, 
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EMPLOYMENT 
MANAGEMENT 


By Daniel Bloomfield and 
Meyer Bloomfield Consul- 
tants on Employment and 
Industrial relations. 


The development of this subject has been 
confined practically to the last ten years; 
its literature igs recent and widely scattere 
through books, pamphlets, periodicals and 
reports, 


The most important of these, like the 
famous Whitley reports on industrial coun- 
cils, articles by Carleton H. Parker, John 
A. Fitch, Sidney Webb and others have 
been collected and reprinted in full in the, 
handbook, ‘“HMPLOYMENT MANAGE- 
MENT.” ‘The articles are conveniently 
grouped for quick reference and with the 
selected bibliography of the best additional 
material on the subject, make the volume 
an excellent source book for teacher and 
student of social and civic betterment. 


Order direct from publishers 
Cloth $1.80 Postpaid 


The H. W. Wilson Company 
950 University Ave. New York City 


A School That Studies Life 


The Training School for Community Workers 


Reorganized on the Co-operative Plan 
John Collier, Director 


The school trains students for the 
varied phases of community and neigh- 
borhood activities. In addition to the 
course for whole-time students there are 
special evening lectures for those already 
in the field and for volunteer workers. 

Graduates will be prepared to meet the 
demand for organizers and trained serv- 
ice in Communities, Industrial Welfare 
Organizations, Public Schools,’ Churches 
and Colleges. 


Address for detailed information 
MISS A. A. FREEMAN, Room 1001. 70 5th Ave. N. Y. City 


“The Most Beautiful Hymnal in the American Church” 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


Charles Clayton Morrisonand Herbert L. Willett, Editors 
The Hymnal for the New Social Era 


Adapted to all Evangelical Denominations 
Prices $92 and $112 per hundred. 
Returnable copy sent on request 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS, 712 E. 40th St, CHICAGO 


A Summer’s work in New York City 


for 


experienced recreation secretaries to assist groups of 
citizens who need technical help and inspiration in 
organizing recreation in their own neighborhoods. 


Community Councils of National Defense 


Room 2210, Municipal Building New York 


they add belief in the possibilities for de- 
velopment in the Negro race and in the 
beauty and sweetness of its soul, we have 
not sent our men to France in vain. 

Then, too, the returning soldiers know ithe 
problems and aspirations of Negroes other 
than those of their own province—and with 
this knowledge has come, we hope, the reali- 
zation that the future and fortunes of the 
American Negro are interwoven in the des- 
tinies of all Negroes, whether they are in 
Alabama or Africa. If these! conditions 
awaken them from their lethargy concerning 
their rights they may summon strength 
through organization, education, love of 
justice, by means of having determination, 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Re- 
sorts, Apartments, Tours and Travels, Real 
Estate, twenty cents per agate line; four- 
teen lines to the inch. 

“Want” advertisements under the various 
headings “Situations Wanted,” ‘‘Workers 
Wanted,” etc., five cents each word or ini- 
tial, including the address, for each inser- 
tion. Address Advertising Department, The 
Survey, 112 Hast 19th St., New York City. 


WORKERS WANTED 


a hc ll Sie nan REE 

WANTED by Jewish Orphan Asylum in 
a large city, which is about to build a 
modern cottage system, a thoroughly quali- 
fied Superintendent who can aid in build- 
ing and equipping new buildings, and taking 
charge after they are completed. Address 
O. A. H., 3184 Survey. 


WANTED: A capable matron-house- 
keeper, school for Jewish delinquent girls, 
one hour’s ride from New York. Address 
3172 SuRvVEY. 


A REGISTERED NURSE, preferably 
one having had industrial experience, is 
wanted for a mill and village in the South. 
Good Salary. Send references. Address 
Wateree Mills, Camden, S. C. 


WANTED: A Jewish trained nurse, 
preferably one having experience in institu- 
tional care of children. Address 3186 
SURVEY. ; 


SUPERVISOR of Girls; woman of ma- 
ture years, capable of managing large 
group of girls.. Apply stating reference 


and salary expected to Jewish Orphan’ 


Asylum, Cleveland, Ohio. 


EXECUTIVE MANAGER, to direct the 
administrative work of a Jewish hospital 
in Brooklyn. Give references and state 
age, experience, education and other per- 
tinent information. Address 3188 Survey. 


SITUATION OPEN 


For WOMAN PHYSICIAN 
Opportunity as Resident in 


PRIVATE FAMILY OF MEANS— 
preference; younger graduate with 
several years’ hospital training; re- 
search type of mind; not without 
nursing experience. Case problem 
touching respiratory diseases — not 
T. B. Applicant should state qualifi- 
cations and desires in her own hand, 


addressing CARTESIAN SOCIETY, 
Ardmore, Pennsylvania. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


RECOGNIZED specialist in immigrant 
education ; constructive and practical Amer- 
icanization Director; experienced coordi- 
nating and systematizing state-wide and 
local agencies engaged in any phase of 
Americanization; administrator and execu- 
tive, legislative campaign, legal aid, pub- 
licity, research and reference, surveys and 
investigations. Linguist; forceful speaker. 
Address 3177 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE, home economics gradu- 
ate, fifteen years’ experience family and 
community welfare, also editorial work, de- 
sires position New York or vicinity. Ad- 
dress 2165 Survey. 


SITUATION WANTED by deaf wom- 
an as working housekeeper, with profes- 
sional woman. Address 3187 Survey. 
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SOCIAL WORKER with college educa- 
tion, executive ability, five years’ experi- 
ence, knowledge of Italian and French, 
with highest references, desires position, 
preferably in Mountain States or Cali- 
fornia.' Address: Secretary, Room 625 
Central Savings Bank Building, Denver, 
Colorado. 


TRAINED SOCIAL WORKER, recent 
war experience in Italy, speaks Italian, 
wishes to return to Italy as investigator or 
executive. Communicate Miss Curtis, 264 
Boylston street, Boston. 


MAN: Energetic and of tried executive 
ability, holding degrees of B.S. and A.M. 
and one year’s training at the New York 
School of Philanthropy, eight years’ expe- 
rience in social and educational work, wants 
responsible position, social center, employ- 
ment, Americanization, research. Address 
3176 SuRVEY. 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD 


Chappaquiddick Island, near Edgarton. On 
bluff overlooking inner and outer bay and 
ocean, Comfortably furnished house, 10 


rooms, bath. Playhouse for children, boat 


outbuildings, catboat, rowboat, 
canoe, 15 acres, 800 ft. shore; ideal summer 
place; $7,500 asked. Details. Box No. 
3185, Survey. 


house, 


solidarity of interests and a devotion to an 
ideal. When the returned soldiers show these 
reactions gained by war experiences you may 
receive an answer to your query, “ What 
goes on in their minds beneath surface cheer- 
fulness and docility no one seems to know 
exactly.” And if these dreams come true we 
shall mourn for our lost ones in France not 
with tears and crepe but with resignation and 
hope. 


Washington. Mary CroMweELL. 


JOTTINGS 


HARRIET T. RICHTER, for fifteen years 
secretary of Christadora House, New York 
city, has been elected president of the United 
Neighborhood Houses (see the Survey for 
May 24) and will give much of her time 
to the organization of joint community house 
activities. The federation, now housed at 
27 Barrow street, New York city, has been 
joined recently by nine additional neigh- 
borhood houses, so that now it represents 
forty-six institutions. 


AFTER mobilizing the latent resources of 
urban and suburban land to an extent en- 
tirely unprecedented here or anywhere, the 
National War Garden Commission ended its 
activities on May 31. According to its esti- 
mates, there were 3,500,000 war gardens in 
the United States in 1917, producing food 
valued at $350,000,000; and 5,285,000 in 
1918, producing $525,000,000 worth. This 
year preliminary reports indicate additional 
growth. 


EVIDENCE of how the dry states and cities 
regard prohibition has been collected by a 
committee of which the chairman is Presi- 
dent Lemuel H. Merlin of Boston University, 
the secretary Prof, John M. Barker of Boston 
University, and the other members Former 
Governor John L. Bates of Massachusetts, 
George W. Coleman, president of the Open 
Forum National Council, and Henry I. Har- 
riman, former president of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Of the 32 states which 
were dry on May 1, four—Florida, Montana, 
Ohio, Wyoming—were left out of account 
as their prohibitory laws had not been in 
effect for over four months. Of the 28 re- 
maining, the governors of 26 gave a verdict 
for prohibition, 1 against and 1 did not 
reply. Similar inquiries to the mayors and 
chiefs of police of the ten largest dry cities 
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CURRENT PAMPHLETS 
Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly inses 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the mont 

Order pamphlets from publishers, 
TRANSACTIONS OF THH FIRST Nasional 


autocracy in our public schools, 


164 pp. 
cents, ? 


Teachers’ Union of the City o a 
York, 70 Fifth avenue, New York city. — 
WorKSHOP COMMITTHDS. 


development. By C. G. Renold. n | 
from the Survny for October 5, 1918. sa 
i 

5 cts. ' i 

i 


vey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., 
York City. t 


For VaLupn Recwivep. A Discussion of Indi 
trial Pensions. John A, Fitch. Reprintey 
from the Survny. 5 cts. Survey Assogy 
ates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. ; 

You SHOULD KNow ABour CREDIT UNIONS. | 
manual furnished gratiy upon request. Maj 
sachusetts Credit Union Association. 
Devonshire St., Boston, 


Dk. ROBINSON’S VOICE IN THE WILDERNES 
has come to life again. It is interesting amp 
full of meat from cover to cover. Two dal 
lars a year; twenty cents per copy. 12 MI 
Morris Park West, New York City. \ 


IMMIGRATION LITHRATURD distributed by We 
tional Liberal Immigration League, P. O. Bot 
1261, New York. Argumenis free on requesi 


A SLACKER’S CONFESSION: ‘The Shame of Bi 
ing Out of Jail. 50 cents per hundred. E 
W. Youmans, Sedalia, Mo. ‘i 

“Scrmnce AND Socran Discontent.” Ne 
Hampshire Academy of Science, address b 
Dean Ernest R. Groves, Department of 8G 
ciology, State College. 10 cents, the Authoi@y 
Durham, N. H. f 


Makp THH Movins Pay FoR SOciAL WORK, be 
Warren M. Covill. 4 pp. Also Practica 
Suggestions for following out the plan. 4 pm 
10 cents each. Monthly lists of motion pil 
tures suitable for use in schools, churchet@ 
centres and settlements, $1.00 per yea 
Garden of American Motion Pictures, Aprirg! 
1918—April, 1919, 970 pictures carefully sé, 
lected from the entire American market amily 
available for distribution, 24 pp., 25 centiil, 
Correspondence invited. Social Service Di 
partment, National Board of Review, 7%, 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly inseam 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the mont 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; puki 
lished by The National Committee for Menta 
Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New York. ( 
Public Health Nurse; monthly ; $2 a year; pul 
lished by National Organization for Publi 
Health Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New Yorn) 
Hospital Social Service Quarterly; $1.50 
year; published by Hospitai Social Servid 
Association, 4065 Lexington Ave., New Yor! 
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—ranging from Omaha with 200,000 popw 
lation to Detroit with 850,000—17 were fo 
prohibition, 1 was against and 1 has not ré 
plied. A tabulation of the replies with intes 
esting quotations from them has been issue 
under the title of The Verdict, copies © 
which may be had on application to thi 
secretary of the committee at 72 Moun’ 
Vernon street, Boston. 


THE Chicago Woman’s City Club’s de 

velopment requires its removal to large¥, 
and better appointed quarters. It has secures} 
the rooms formerly occupied by the Collegg§! 
Club, thus affording more ample accommo §} 
dations for its increased membership, whiciy 
is being recruited from 3,000 to 5,000, wit} 
dues raised from $2 to $3 a year. A lette| 
recently received at the club was addresset 
to the “ Woman’s Club Real Workers,” ani 
without further designation was delivered bij 
the post office to this club whose member} 
needed to qualify for that title no furthag 
than to’ cite the list of their committees 
which include Americanization, bathin 
beaches and public comfort stations, chill} 
welfare, city waste, clean air, police stationiy 
and jails, health, schools, social hygiene anti 
civics. Under the presidency of Mrs. Josept 
T. Bowen, the club has to be reckoned wit 

at each one of these points of contact wit 
public interests, and at many another. 
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) MORRICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR 
WiiGISLATION—John B, Andrews, sec’y; 131 
‘i Ph23rd St., New York, For public employment 
iy ffeeS; industrial safety and health; work- 


\, ym’s compensation; health insurance; one 
\y MIs Test in seven; efficient law enforcement. 


‘oe AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOS- 
i BTAL WORKERS—Edna G. Henry, Pres., 
\fdiana University, Indianapolis; Antoinette 
\is@nnon, Ex. Sec., University Hospital, Phila- 
@iphia. Organization to promote develop- 
6 ent of social work in hospitals and dispensa- 
iy 38. Annual Meeting with National Confer- 
lice of Social Work. 


WAERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, 
‘merly AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND 
lit EVENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY— 
li @ertrude B. Knipp, exec. sec’y ; 1211 Cathedral 
‘hyM@., Baltimore. Urges prenatal, obstetrical and 

fant care; birth registration; maternal nurs- 
lipae 3 infant welfare consultations; care of chil- 
‘en of pre-school age and school age. 


ERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Miss Cora Winchell, sec’y, Teachers College, 
Yow York. Organized for betterment of condi- 
ns in home, school, institution and commun- 
"7. Publishers Journal of Home Hconomics. 
)j1i Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


it 1M. PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
SEAGUE—Wm. D. Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, 
‘ey; Franklin Bank Bldg., Phila. Leaflets 
‘ee. P. R. Review, quarterly, 40c. a year. 
embership (entitles to Review and other pub- 
OPations) 


HE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
IATION—105 W. 40th St., New York. For 
Se repression of prostitution, the reduction of 
Yenereal diseases, and the promotion of sound 
%8x education. Information and catalogue of 
mphlets upon request. Associate Membership, 
9.00; Annual, $5.00 ; Sustaining, $10.00. Mem- 
ww iirships include quarterly magazine and month- 
(fj bulletin. 


MERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 

FF CANCER—Curtis HE. Lakeman, exec. sec’y ; 
» W. 45th St., New York. To disseminate 
Mhowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
yeatment and prevention. Publications free 
#1 request. Annual membership dues, $5, 


HUGENICS REGISTRY—Batile Creek, .Mich. 

Naancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 

yellog, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
ib public service for knowledge about human in- 
Meritance, hereditary inventory and eugenic 
dssibilities. Literature free. 


IMMEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
ii HBORIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 
wi@irotestant denominations. Rev. Charies S. 
y@Mactarland, gen’l sec’y; 105 EH. 22 St, New 
iy (work, 

ya Commission on the Church and Social Sery- 
ice; Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; 
[ Rey. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y; 
( Miss Grace W. Sims, office sec’y. 


‘ Commission on International Justice and 
} Goodwill; Rev. Henry A. Atkinson, sec’y. 


Commission on Church and Country Life; 
i Rev. Edmund deS. Brunner, exec. sec’y ; 
Rev. C. O. Gill, field sec’y. 


Committee for Christian Relief in France and 
Belgium. United American religious agen- 
cies for the relief and reconstruction of the 
Protestant forces of France and Belgium. 
Chairman, Rev. Charles S. Macfarland ; 
cor. sec’y, Rev. Hddison Mosiman. 105 HB. 
22 St., New York. 


| on Temperance. 
chairman Commission. 

\M@LAMOIPTON INSTITUTE—J. B. Gregg, princi- 
tal; G. P. Phenix, viceprin.; F. K. Rogers, 
‘mreas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. 
(rains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a 
tate nor a Government school. Free illus- 
rated literature. 

[MIGRANT AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN (NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
‘tenry St., New York. Helen Winkler, ch’m. 
(treets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, 


‘Mfuides. Has international system of safeguard- 
‘Jong. Conducts Nationai Americanization pro- 
“tam, 


ERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 
$iarry W. Laidler, sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., New 
@7ork. Object—To promote an intelligent inter- 
fist in socialism among college men and women. 
“%innual membership, $2, $5 and $25; includes 
(Gjuarterly, The Intercollegiate Socialist. 

(Ma MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR SO- 
/5IAL HYGIENE, INC.—50 Beacon 8t., Boston ; 
“Hres., Charles W. Eliot ; acting sec’y, L.. V. In- 
iraham, M.D. Circulars and reading list upon 
‘Ihequest. Quarterly Bulletin 25 cents a year. 
‘(G@emberships: Annual, $3; Sustaining, $10; 
iLife, $100. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R. Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fifth Ave. New York. To secure to colored 
Americans the cemmon rights of American cit- 
izenship. Furnisnes information regarding race 
problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 54,000, 
with 210 branches. Membership, $1 upwards. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. ‘To advance physical, so- 
cial, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests 
of young women. Student, city, town and coun- 
try centers; physical education; camps; rest- 
rooms, lunch-rooms and cafeterias; educational 
classes; employment; Bible study; secretarial 
 ayene school; foreign work; war work coun- 
cils. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 Hast 22 St., New 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agri- 
cultural investigations; legislation; studies 
of administration; education; delinquency ; 
health ; recreation; children’s codes. Publishes 
quarterly The American Child, Photographs, 
slides and exhibits! 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Originates and publishes exhibit 
material which visualizes conditions affecting 
the health and education of children. Cooper- 
ates with communities, educators and organiza- 
cons through exhibits, child welfare campaigns, 
etc, 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y ; 50 Union Sq., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, men- 
tal disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebri- 
ety, criminology, war neuroses and re-education, 
social service, backward children, surveys, state 
societies. Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a 
year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Hdward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y ; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 1380 Hast 22 
St., New York. Objects: To furnish informa- 
tion, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish 
literature of movement—samples free, quanti- 
ice at cost. Includes New York State Commit- 
ee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Julia C. Lathrop, pres., Washington, D. C.; 
William T. Cross, gen. sec’y; 815 Plymouth 


Court, Chicago. General organization to discuss. 


principles of humanitarian effort and increase 
efficiency of agencies. Publishes proceedings 
annual meetings. Monthly bulletin, pamphlets, 
ete. Information bureau. Membership, $3. 46th 
annual meeting June 1-8, 1919, Atlantic City. 


Main divisions and chairmen: 
Children, Henry W. Thurston. 
Delinquents and Correction, Cyrus B. Adams. 
Health, Dr, C.-H. A. Winslow. 
xubite Agencies and Institutions, Robert W. 
elso. 
The Family, Joanna C. Colcord. 
Industrial and Hconomic Problems, Mrs. Flor- 
ence Kelley. 
The Local Community, Frances Ingram. 


Mental Hygiene, Maj. Frankwood BH. Wil- 
liams, M. O. R. C. 
Organization of Social Forces, William J, 


Norton. 
Uniting Native and Foreign Born in Amer- 
ica, Graham Taylor. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y ; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative 
Study and concerted action in city, state and 
nation, for meeting the fundamental problems 
disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher 
poo cre democratic organization of neighbor- 
00 e. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE ON URBAN CONDI- 
TIONS AMONG NEGROES—L, Hollingsworth 
Wood, pres. ; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y 5 
200 Fifth Ave., New York. Investigates condi- 
tions of city life as a basis for practical work; 
trains Negro social workers. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMAN’S SERVICE 
—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n, 257 Madison 
Ave., New York. To mobilize and train the 
volunteer woman power of the country for 
specific service along social and economic lines; 
cooperating with government agencies, 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS 
—Jean Hamilton, org. i 35 BH. 30th St., 
New York. Hvening clubs for girls; recreation 
and instruction in self-governing and support- 
in spans for girls of working age. Magazine, 
The Club Worker, monthly, 75 cents a year. 


THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK 
a 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


“ NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING—HDlla Phillips Crandall, 
R. N., exec. sec’y 3156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Objects: To stimulate the extension of public 
health nursing; to develop standards of tech- 
nique; to maintain a central bureau of in- 
formation. Official organ, the Public Health 
Nurse, subscription included in membership. 
Dues, $2.00 and upward. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 180 EH. 22 St. 
New York. A cooperative registry managed by 
social workers, to supply social organizations 
with trained workers. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; 
Virgil V. Johnson, sec’y; rooms 20-21, 465 
Lexington Avs., New York. Composed of non- 
commercial agencies interested in the guidance 
and protection of travelers, especially women 
and girls. Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 139 N. 
Clark St. (room 7038), Chicago. Stands for self- 
government in the workshop through organiza- 
tion and also for the enactment of protective 
legislation. Information given. Official organ, 
Life and Labor. 


NUTRITION CLINICS FOR DELICATE CHIL- 
DREN—Mabel Skilton, Secretary, 44 Dwight 
Street, Boston. Objects: the organization of 
Nutrition Clinics and Classes to identify un- 
derweight and malnourished children and to 
provide for them standardized examinations, 
adequate diagnoses, proper care and treatment: 
the publication of bulletins and the arranging 
for public conferences in this field. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSN. OF 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. C. Playground, neighborhood and 
community center activities and administra- 
tion ; cooperating with War Dept. Commission 
on Training Camp Activities. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION— 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the causes 
of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Better- 
ment Conference, the Eugenics Registry, and 
lecture courses and various allied activities. 
J. H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND 
DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. McMurtrie, dir., 
311 Fourth Ave., New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men., Conducts research in re-edu- 
eation for disabled soldiers and industrial 
cripples. Publishes reports on reconstruction 
work here and abroad, and endeavors to estab- 
lish an enlightened public attitude towards the 
physically handicapped. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. 
Glenn, dir.; 130 H. 22 St., New York. Depart- 
ments: Charity Organization, Child-Helping, 
Education, Statistics, Recreation, Remedial 
Loans, Surveys and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, 
Library, Southern Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson, pres. ; Richard S. Childs, sec’y ; 10 West 
9th St., New York. Clearing house for informa- 
tion on short ballot, commission gov’t., city 
Inanager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—Robert W. de 
Forest, pres.; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y ; publish- 
ers of the Survey; Paul U. Kellogg, editor; 
Edward T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Ad- 
dams, associate editors; departments: Civics, 
Graham R. Taylor; Industry, John A. Fitch ; 
Health, George M. Price, M.D.; Hducation, 
Crime, Winthrop D. Lane; Foreign Service, 
Bruno Lasker, 112 Hast 19th St., New York. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUYE—An institution for 
the training of Negro Youth; an experiment in 
race adjustment in the Black Belt of the South ; 
furnishes information on all phases of the race 
problem and on the Tuskegee Idea and meth- 
ods. Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, 
treas.; Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala. 


WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE—1 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. Conducted by the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America 
under the War Department and Navy Depart- 
ment Commissions on Training Camp Activities, 
to mobilize all the resources of the communities 
near the camps for the benefit of the officers 
and men. The War Camp Community Service 
stimulates, coordinates and supplements the 
social and recreational activities of the camp 


cities and towns. J ; 
Sine come eo oseph Lee, pres.; H. 8 
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Are you Interested in Entering the Chambe : 
of Commerce Field ? 


Does your Success Depend on the Volunteer 
Service of Others? | 


If the answer to either of these questions is “ yes,” you have a lot to gain by attending 


The Summer School-of Community Leadership. 


Following are a few comments regarding this institution from the 
men who are in the best position to know about it—its past students. 
There are many more which cannot, for want of space, be reproduced. 


Ten years’ experience as a Chamber of Commerce 
secretary enables me to say there is no better exist- 
ing agency whereby a man or woman, with the 
proper education and viewpoint, can personally 
acquaint themselves with the practical problems 
connected with the management of Chambers of 
Commerce and kindred associations, than the Amer- 
ican City Bureau Summer School. 
E. L. McCOLGIN, Secy. 
Troy Chamber of Commerce 
Troy, N. Y. 
In our committee work, I find suggestions received 
at the Summer School are invaluable. 
STOCKTON RAYMOND, Supt. 
The Associated Charities 
Columbus, Ohio 
I consider the Summer School of Community Lead- 
ership without a doubt the best medium now in 
existence for the securing of “brass tack” infor- 
mation with regard to the practical operation of 
Chambers of Commerce. 


E. B. WALKER, Secy. 
Chamber of Commerce 
Charleston, S. C. 


This School holds the same advantage for you that it has for these 


men. 


You can find out more about it by signing and mailing us the attached 


coupon. Why not do this? 


; AMERICAN CITY BUREAU 
Tribune Building, New York 


Gentlemen: 


I should like to know more about the Summer School of Community Leadership. Will a 
you send me the pamphlet mentioned above and full information regarding it? ; 


‘ 


I believe that the American City Bureau is doing a B 


wonderful service to community life all over the | 
United States. a 


I wish your school God’s speed and hope that I may 7 
have the pleasure of renewing my inspiration by ~ 
attending again at some future time. 
ERNEST D. EASTON, Secy. 4 
New Jersey Anti-Tuberculosis League ~~ 
Newark, N. J. 
To the inexperienced secretary, or to the one con- 
templating entering this field, I know of no one © 
agency which can with as little effort and expendi- 
ture in time and money provide the same degree of 
knowledge of commercial organization work as 7 
does the American City Bureau in connection with © 


its Summer School. ; 
E. K. KRUEGER, Secy. 
Joliet Association of Commerce 
Joliet, Tl. 


I believe that the two weeks spent at Eagles Mere a 


are equal to at least two years’ experience. 


SEWARD B. PRICE, Executive Secy. 
Bridgeport Chamber of Commerce 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


